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I. 
THE IDEA OF GOD. 
THEODORE F. HERMAN. 


I recall very vividly my earliest idea of God. When I was a 
boy, under school-age, God, for me, lived in a certain street in my 
native town. He was an old man, venerable and stern in appear- 
ance, immaculate in dress. I cannot tell how I came to identify 
God with that old barber (for that was the occupation of my 
earliest theophany), but I remember well that I was very much 
afraid of him. I never failed to cross the street when I ap- 
proached his residence. I recall, further, that, later, as the result 
of doctrinal preaching and teaching, my juvenile God left the 
earth and moved into a distant heaven. There He remained fixed. 
He had become an absentee deity, the creator, controller and judge 
of the universe, who had established certain relations with man- 
kind through His Son and who maintained a certain fellowship 
with it through His spirit. But there came a time in my life 
when this remote deity, enthroned in the distant heavens, was 
dethroned by science and philosophy. First, the God of my 
wncritical imagination had been thrust into the clouds; next, the 
God of my credulous belief was dragged into the dust and dis- 
solved into nothingness. Then began my quest of the eternal 
that has led to certain conclusions which I wish to discuss in 
this paper. 

I venture to begin my discussion with this personal note because 
I believe that it has a certain representative significance. It ig 
typical of the experience of many men. John Fiske, e¢.g., tells 
us that in his childhood, whenever the word “God” was men- 
tioned, he saw the image of a venerable bookkeeper, with white, 


flowing beard, standing behind a high desk and writing down the 
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bad deeds of John Fiske. He, too, lost that transcendent Deity 
in the dust of the earth, and became, then, a seeker of God. 
Again, I mention my personal experience, because, in the large 
and by, it epitomises and recapitulates the racial experience. 
Our race has passed from the naive, uncritical anthropomorphism 
of its primitive childhood, when God walked in a garden in the 
cool of the day, through many phases of crude supernaturalism 
and crass materialism when God was conceived like an oriental 
monarch or when his existence was denied, to our present era, 
which may be described as an eager quest for a new conception of 
God. Certainly, never, in recent times, has the God idea been so 
fluid as today. Never has the inadequacy of inherited formulas 
about God been more apparent; never has the emancipation of 
reason and conscience from the tyranny of dogmatic definitions 
been more widespread. There is a new conception of God in the 
making. The only question is, whose image and superscription 
shall He bear, this God of today and tomorrow? Shall it be 
Christ’s, or will Christian theologians suffer the God seekers of our 
time to make a golden calf, and say: These be thy gods, O Israel. 
It is not my purpose to review, even in barest outline, this 
progressive development of the idea of God in the course of his- 
tory. It is familiar story. I wish, however, to consider the 
Christian conception of God, as formulated by our traditional 
theologies, and its fate and fortune in the modern world. What 
is the Christian conception of God, and how does it fare today? 
The Christian conception of God may be summed up in the 
phrase, “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
phrase explains both the origin and the nature of the Christian 
God conception. It originated with Jesus Christ. It was his 
personal experience of the fatherliness of God. Related back- 
ward to the historic faith of his people; mediated by heredity 
and environment, this Christian conception of God was, neverthe- 
less, the unique achievement of the soul of Christ, And in this 
we see the majesty and the mystery of his person. Not that he 
possessed new information about God, but that in him God found 
complete incarnation. In response to his opening up cf his life 
to God, God filled him with the fulness of His spirit, until the 
Father and he were one. Here, then, in this unbroken and un- 
clouded fellowship of Jesus Christ with the Father, we have both 
the origin and the nature of the Christian idea of God. It is a 
personal experience finding utterance, verbal and vital, in the 
great conviction that God is a Father, and that all his power 
and purpose are the expression of his fatherly character. Through 
Christ, through his personal and spiritual mediation, this ex- 
perience was shared by others. And for two millenniums, now, it 
has been the vital, the creative factor of the Christian religion. 
“Through him, by one Spirit,” men have found access to the 
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Father. That is the source and the secret of the amazing growth 
of Christianity in the midst of alien and hostile environments, 
and of its continued vitality in an era like ours, so inconceivably 
different from: that of Jesus. Through all the centuries since 
Jesus’ time, his own great redemptive experience, culminating in 
filial communion with God, has been reproduced in the lives of 
men. Through the record of his life, through the power of his 
spirit, millions have come into a relation with God like his. 
And in this restored relationship they have found the assurance 
of forgiveness, and the dynamic for a triumphant faith and for 
a victorious life. Thus, the Christian concept of God, “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as a vital personal experi- 
ence, mediated by the historical Jesus, has been a continuous, 
and is a contemporaneous, factor of paramount significance in the 
religious life of mankind. 

But the phrase, “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” while describing the origin and essence of the Christian 
idea of God, does not give us the God conception that has been 
regnant and regulative in the traditional systems of Christian 
Theology. That conception is not the Father of our Lord, but the 
Triune Deity worshiped and defined at Nicaea and Chalcedon. 
Chiefly at these two Ecumenical Councils the doctrine of God 
was formulated that was destined to dominate Christian thought 
for a thousand years and more. This does not mean that, after 
Chalcedon, there was theological stagnation. But it means that 
the form and the content of the God idea remained fixed. The 
work that was done consisted chiefly in the consistent elaboration 
and defense of this fixed conception within lines carefully laid 
down and steadfastly maintained. This elaboration of the 
ecumenical conception of God reached its height in the Summa 
of Aquinas, the standard theological monument of medievalism, 
whose theology fitly matches the soaring masonry of the Gothic 
cathedrals. The influence of this Doctor Angelicus, especially 
his dualistic distinction between reason and revelation, may be 
traced beyond the confines of medieval scholasticism. It runs 
on for six centuries, far into the region of Protestant Theology. 
For the Reformation itself produced practically no change what- 
ever in the traditional conception of God. There was, indeed, 
in the writings of the Reformers a marked shifting of emphasis 
from the metaphysical to the religious, and from the speculative 
to the historical. Luther, e.g., did not hesitate to criticise the 
term “trinity” as a mathematical word, saying, “Since it is not 
in the Scriptures and sounds cold, we shall do much better to 
speak of God, and not of the Trinity.” But these creative im- 
pulses towards a new conception of God, which were rooted in 
the religious experience of the Reformers, were never wrought into 
& corresponding theology. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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witnessed the establishment of post-Reformation theologies whose 
foundations were those of Scholasticism, while their dogmatic 
superstructures lacked much of the symmetry and subtlety of 
their medieval antecedents. Specifically in their conception of 
God, the post-Reformation theologians moved wholly within the 
limits of scholastic categories of thought, and their example has 
been followed ever since. The supreme illustration of this may 
be seen in the second chapter of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, “Of God and the Holy Trinity,” where God is defined in | 
terms of the philosophical absolute, and where the metaphysical 
conception of the Trinity is presented precisely as it had been de- 
veloped and formulated through centuries of conciliar and catholic 
labor. It is true, of course, that at the very heart of every post- 
Reformation theology there lay impulses of quite another kind, 
whose vital religious energy was bound, sooner or later, to break 
the metaphysical fetters of scholasticism. But during the con- 
troversial and constructive eras of the Reformation period, these 
inherent contradictions between Protestant faith and Protestant 
philosophy, as formulated in post-Reformation systems of theol- 
ogy, were scarcely felt. Abstract metaphysical speculations con- 
cerning an incomprehensible Deity and personal religious experi- 
ences of salvation by faith in the Father revealed by Jesus Christ 
kept house together. Unresolved antinomies of faith and philoso- 
phy, of religion and theology were authoritatively taught and 
credulously accepted until the modern era. 

If, now, we survey the progressive formulation of the Christian 
idea of God, from its creative impulse given by the life and work 
of Christ to its culmination in the elaborate formulas of tradi- 
tional theology, we are driven to the conclusion that there is 
an almost immeasurable difference between the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and that Triune Deity who has been the 
constructive principle of Christianity throughout the ages. Per- 
sonal faith has been transformed into theological belief; his- 
torical faith has become philosophical formula; vital religion 
has been turned into abstract metaphysics; moral certainty and 
spiritual assurance have given place to speculative deductions. 
Harnack has described this tremendous change from the heavenly 
Father of the Sermon on the Mount to the dogma of the Trinity, 
as a degeneration rather than a development; as a corruption of 
truth from its early purity and simplicity rather than an enrich- 
ment due to healthy and necessary growth. We may dissent from 
this severe judgment. We may regard the whole process as an 
historical imperative conditioned and controlled by the changing 
environment of successive ages. We may hold that the Nicene 
Creed rose as inevitably in the mind of the growing Church as 
the Beatitudes in the heart of Christ. We may assert that, far 
from being a destructive revolution, the traditional conception of 
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God furnishes an example of “creative evolution” in which the 
energy of a new spiritual life adapts and assimilates whatever ele- 
ments lend themselves to its unfolding and enlarging purpose. 
We may claim that, thus, amidst all changes from the simple to 
the complex, from the implicit to the explicit, from the spiritual 
and historical to the metaphysical, there has been preserved in 
unbroken continuity all that is vital in Christ’s conception of 
God. There is unquestionably a large measure of historical truth 
in these claims which serves as a corrective of Harnack’s one- 
sided position. The triune formula was a magnificent effort to 
state and defend, metaphysically, against subtle and menacing 
heresies, the redemptive experience and faith of the Christian 
Church. Throughout its long formative period, in every chang- 
ing form, even through the thickest folds of metaphysical specula- 
tion, the careful and sympathetic student may discern the grace 
and truth of God that were manifested by Christ. 

Yet, even if this be our judgment, we must still agree with 
Harnack that the transformation which he laments has taken 
place. And if this transformation was the indispensable condition 
of commending the Christian religion to the Greek-Roman world 
and of planting it into the soil of the medieval world, the price 
that was paid for this expansion and propagation of the Christian 
faith was tremendous. For at the end of the age-long process 
we find that the God, who in Christ had stooped to earth, had 
again been thrust back into the clouds of speculation and lost in 
the bewildering maze of metaphysics. The God who had revealed 
himself in history was concealed in transcendent mystery. In 
their eager quest of the Christ, who was in God from all eternity, 
the theologians had quite lost the God who was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. In their loyal attempt to interpret 
the cosmic significance of the historical Jesus by making him the 
second person in the Trinity, they had practically lost the first 
person, the eternal Father who was incarnate in Christ. 

In reply, then, to my first query, what is the Christian con- 
ception of God, I submit, that the God idea that has been the con- 
structive and controlling principle of Christian theology to the 
Reformation, and since then, in a word, the traditional conception 
of God, is, that of a transcendent metaphysical deity, dwelling 
apart from this world, and related to it functionally, not organic- 
ally, as creator, redeemer, and controller. It was held, indeed, 
that this transcendent deity had revealed himself progressively in 
history and completely in Christ. Yet this revelation was merely 
information concerning this incomprehensible absentee God. Both 
in substance and form, it accentuated the chasm between God and 
man, and set in clear relief the inaccessible heights where God 
dwelt in his solitary glory. 

We may pass on, now, to the second question raised above. 
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How does this traditional conception of God fare today? How 
does it function in the modern era? Do men respond to it with 
glad and reverent belief? Does it satisfy the reason of mankind ; 
peo it comfort its bruised heart and constrain its vacillating 

I recognize that it is difficult to answer such questions as these 
judiciously. There are no relevant statistics available; least of 
all, statistics of vital faith in God. Yet, it seems to me, certain 
trends and tendencies of our times are so well defined, certain 
phenomena, so clearly marked, that they admit of no denial and 
afford a safe basis for definite conclusions. 

First, there is today, among the masses of men, a widespread 
indifference to God. They have no vision of God that rebukes 
or inspires; none, that comforts or constrains them. And with- 
out vision of God, there can be no venture for Him. So far as 
the forces are concerned that control their lives, that mould their 
ideals and aspirations, they are without God in this world. Presi- 
dent Faunce says, “To multitudes of men the word ‘God’ con- 
veys no meaning whatever. It is like ‘X*, a printed symbol 
of things unknown. The name of God, when uttered, may in- 
duce a vague sense of awe or terror, as it did tm the ancient 
Hebrews, who refused to write or speak the word Jehovah. It 
may bring us a sense of endless time or limitless space, like the 
haunting repetition of the word “ Nevermore” in Poe’s poem, The 
Raven. It may be to thoughtless minds as void of all significance 
as the word “jabberwock” or “bandersnatch” or any other of 
the names of curious creatures seen by “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
It is needless to quote other testimony of like effect, as might 
easily be done, for President Faunce expresses a fact, lamentable 
and ominous, which is known to us all. Slowly, but surely, the 
vivid sense of God has faded out of men’s lives. They do not 
deny him. They simply ignore him. They are not atheists, but 
unconsciously, perhaps, agnostics. They have not lost their faith 
in the traditional conception of God; rather, they have never 
found it. Somehow, for multitudes of men today, no roads seem to 
lead out of the world which they know and out of life as they un- 
derstand it, to the God who is enthroned in the traditional theol- 
ogy. And this modern, widespread elimination of the thought of 
God from the sphere of human interest and endeavor, is in strik- 
ing contrast to the attitude of former generations whose life, from 
cradle to grave, was spent sub specie aeternitatis. Then God was 
an ever-present reality; now he is quietly ignored or faintly dis- 
— as an unintelligible and superfluous factor in the conduct 
of life. 

Again, when we direct our attention to the cultured classes, we 
may observe another significant phenomenon. Eight years ago 
a questionnaire among American college graduates of a dozen 
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years’ standing, investigating their belief in God, yielded these 
interesting results. Of the several hundred who replied, some 
34 per cent. believed firmly in a personal God, 23 per cent. firmly 
disbelieved, and the rest were more or less uncertain. About 
one half were convinced of the omnipotence of God. But very few 
(about one per cent.) were avowed atheists. Prof. Leuba, more 
recently, has conducted a similar investigation. He found that 
among college students 56 per cent. of the men believed in a 
personal God, and 82 per cent. of the women. He also sought 
information among American scientists, historians, etc., about 
their belief “in a God to whom one may pray in the expectation 
of receiving an answer other than the subjective, psychological 
effect of prayer.” Of the men “ of lesser eminence,” according to 
Prof. Leuba, 48 per cent. affirmed that belief; of the men of 
“ greater eminence,” 32 per cent. Some special classes, sociologists 
and psychologists, showed considerably less acceptance to the be- 
lief, the “ greater” psychologists falling as low as 13.2 per cent. 

What is noteworthy in these data is not merely the apparent 
waning of the traditional conception of God as education and 
scientific training advance, but also the great number of addressees 
who went out of their way to explain that they did believe in some 
conception of God. With many the conception is very indefinite, 
with others it is fairly clear-cut; but with few it is purely 
traditional. 

Thus, the traditional conception of God is being tacitly ignored, 
openly repudiated, and boldly modified. It fails to interest the 
thoughtless masses, and it has ceased to satisfy the thoughtful 
classes. And one of the significant symptoms of the deeper life 
of the closing decades of the 19th century, and of the dawn 
of the 20th, was the renewed quest of a God who can satisfy the 
reason and conscience of mankind. There is a rich literature at- 
testing that fact, and I refer here not to the efforts of Chris- 
tian theologians to enlarge the Christian conception of God. I 
shall speak of that directly. I have in mind poets and scientists, 
philosophers and essayists (men of the type of Browning and 
Fiske, Eucken and James, Arnold and Emerson, with scores of 
others) who yearned for a new vision of God. They sought to 
disentangle ‘the idea of God from the strangling meshes of dis- 
carded metaphysics. They strove after an empirical conception 
of God, whose validity is self authenticating in the experience 
of life. 

Then came the war and brought to a sharp focus the inadequacy 
of the traditional conception of God, and the undying thirst of 
the human heart for God, for something to give an ultimate 
meaning to the fretf.l, fevered life of mankind, for some power to 
redeem it from sin and to realize its haunting dreams of a nobler 
future. Multitudes of men, in those desperate years, were shaken . 
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out of their indifference. They leaned hard on dimly remembered 
formulas about God. But lo! they snapped, like broken reeds 
beneath the burden of their tragic experiences. They sought 
eagerly to vindicate the ways of God, omnipotent and all-good ; 
but they failed. And when Mr. Wells (in many books and with 
winsome words) bade men, not to argue about the God of dead 
tradition, but to join the army of the living God, whom they 
might meet at every turn of the road of life; a God, stripped of 
all his metaphysical magnificence, but clad in the garment of 
life, who goes about like fifes, flags and drums, seeking recruits 
for the conflict with evil—it is not surprising that this versatile 
genius, with his clearness and candor, found many followers among 
the millions whom the war had left spiritually famished and who 
could find no meat nor milk in the old dogmas about God. I am 
well aware of the intemperate language of this champion of the 
finite God, of his defective theological scholarship and of his thor- 
oughly inadequate conclusions. But, to my mind, he is not to be 
dismissed lightly, as a capricious knight-errant. His books are 
faithful mirrors of our time. His “God the Invisible King” is 
the god of many. The only way to end the reign of his finite God 
is to realize the true infinitude of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I repeat, then, that while none of us, perchance, would offer a 
dogmatic answer to the question, How does the traditional con- 
ception of God fare today? it seems to be ominously true that, 
while that conception still lives in our theologies and lingers in 
many a sonorous creed, it has no firm hold on the mind and 
heart of our times. Multitudes neglect it, and not a few openly 
reject it. It is like a bit of seaweed, swept up from the depths by 
some ancient tide and left behind by the receding waters. Once 
the swell and the surge of the ocean of human life throbbed 
beneath it and pulsed through it. But now it lies high and dry 
far beyond the tumult of life’s unresting sea. 

And when we inquire into the cause of this disquieting fact, 
there would seem to be no room for substantial disagreement. The 
metaphor of the stranded seaweed is sadly pertinent to the tradi- 
tional conception of God that has remained static in a dynamic 
world. It was doomed to gradual extinction from the day when 
Galileo pointed his telescope to Jupiter. It is the idea of God 
framed by an age whose remoteness from ours in time is as noth- 
ing compared with the distance that separates our spirit, our Welt- 
anschauung, from theirs. It was one thing for Aquinas to present 
God to his age as a transcendent deity, dwelling in the vast sphere 
of the supernatural. It was a magnificent conception of what 
for a brief season, enthralled the awakening reason of the western 
world. But, since then, that vast sphere of the supernatural, so- 
called, has become terra cognita. Little by little, the boundaries 
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of the natural have been extended, while the confines of the super- 
natural have receded, until today we know one vast realm of 
reality, in which, indeed, there is ample room for a God, but 
not for the God of Aquinas; ample evidence of the supernatural, 
but, again, not as Aquinas conceived it. The old Ptolemaic world, 
with all its metaphysical and theological absolutes, is gone forever. 
We are living in a new world of law, process and growth. The 
absolute has become the relative; fixity has yielded to flux; a 
universe of eternal being has become a universe of endless be- 
coming. 

Our conception of the universe has outgrown the traditional 
conception of God. Instead of being the static, finished, fiat 
product of a divine artificer, the universe is now regarded as an un- 
finished growth. The seventeenth century made it a mechanism, set 
up and wound up by the Deus ex machina. The eighteenth century 
made it a government, watched and ruled by a celestial monarch. 
The nineteenth century made it a growth, the spontaneous result of 
its own resident energy. The twentieth century, in my judgment, 
has definitely and decisively repudiated the crass materialism and 
the crude mechanism of the nineteenth century. But not to make 
room for the rehabilitation of the old absentee deity. Not to 
return to the discarded Weltanschauung of Paley and Aquinas, but 
to advance, if possible, to a satisfactory solution of that gravest 
and greatest of all problems whether, in this universe of growth, 
men may discern a rational and moral purpose; whether this 
natural creation is saturated with supernatural significance ; 
whether, somehow, on the indestructible basis of experience, we 
may sturdily and steadfastly believe that the universe is in the 
grip of an interpenetrating personal power, a God, who is the 
ground of its existence, the goal of its striving, and the guarantee 
of its worth. As for the traditional conception of God, it seems 
to me that Comte’s startling and shocking dictum istrue. Science 
has conducted him to the frontier of the universe, and has dis- 
missed him with thanks for his provisional services in the past. 
The imperturbable, incomprehensible, and impassible absolute of 
metaphysics, the externally self-sufficient and self-centered being, 
remote from all reality and far removed from all vital experience, 
the self-existent, static world-ground, beyond that dynamic stream 
of life whose ceaseless flow is the only world mankind knows—that 
God is today a majestic and incredible abstraction. And our 
Christian Theism is confronted with the tremendous challenge of 
this evolutionary age to restate its faith in the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in such a way that it shall recover its 
hold on the heart and mind of mankind. 

Can we meet this grave challenge successfully? Can we com- 
mend the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ to our age 
as the creator and controller of a universe under the reign of law, 
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and as the father and friend of men who know themselves to be 
intimately and organically related to the cosmic process, held by 
its laws, hindered by its imperfections, helped by its progress? 
The import of such questions is very clear. They mean in the 
final analysis whether the Christian revelation is true; whether 
the God of the Christian revelation is good enough and great 
enough to sit on the throne of the universe; whether He is 
sufficiently ethical, rational and social; whether Jesus really has 
cosmic significance, as the revealer of the eternal God, or whether 
he, too, must be ranked among those seekers after God, whose 
visions. and victories have, indeed, brought inspiration and con- 
solation to mankind, but who are destined, one and all, to be super- 
ceded in the process of continuous evolution. 

And our answer, I take it, is equally clear and confident. The 
challenge of the new age has already been met, in part, and is 
being met increasingly by Christian theologians in many lands, 
who are facing the facts fearlessly and who are imparting new 
vigor and vitality to the meaning and message of the Christian reve- 
lation of God. For the challenge is, of course, not new in our time. 
It dates back, at least, to Kant’s critical investigations into the 
foundations of Christian Theism ; it gathers force dufting the En- 
lightenment of the eighteenth century; and it becomes acute in 
the scientific and philosophical movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And, meanwhile, Christian theology has not been deaf to 
the imperious call of the new age. The challenge has been bravely 
and nobly met. In my judgment by far the most important 
change in theological opinion which has taken place during the 
last 50 years, is an altered and enlarged conception of God, and 
of his relation to the world of things and of men. The modifica- 
tions in the idea of God which have already taken place cannot 
be set forth in detail in this paper. But no account of this en- 
larging conception of God would be complete without mention of 
its two most marked features. The one concerns the manner of 
his presence in the universe, and the other relates to his character. 
I have reference, of course, to the immanence of God and to his 
Christlikeness. The rehabilitation of the Christlike God in the 
universe, the recognition of the spiritual presence, everywhere and 
always, of that God who was incarnate in Jesus—that, I should 
say, is the distinctive mark of our enlarging conception of God, 
which is gradually transforming our theology from center to cir- 
cumference. ; 

And of greater importance still is the new method which is 
slowly but surely establishing itself in theological science. The 
modern method does not attempt to scale the heights where God 
dwells by means of a priori speculation. It starts with experi- 
ence. It devoutly believes that God is nigh us—closer than breath- 
ing and nearer than hands and feet. It finds him in nature and 
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in history. It meets him face to face in Christ, in whom dwells 
the fulness of the Godhead. It dares to believe that in that per- 
fect humanity, we have the absolute deity which men had vainly 
sought. 

Medicom, thus, is the key to the modern method of ascer- 
taining and establishing the idea of God. And empiricism, like- 
wise, is the keynote of modern apologetics. We are eager and glad 
to submit our Christian conception of God to the test of uni- 
versal experience. We claim for it, not the sanction of absolute 
standards of truth nor the safeguard of infallible authority. Our 
only claim for it is the sure certification of life and the authenti- 
cation of history. We believe that faith in the God and Father 
of our Lord is being increasingly established and vindicated by the 
facts of universal experience. If not by the lure of the gospel, then 
by the logic of life, our race is slowly learning that there is a 
throne in the universe, and that its occupant is the Father of 
our Lord; that there is a gracious purpose running through the 
ages, wrought into the very constitution of the universe and 
finding utterance in the consciousness of mankind; that there is 
a redemptive power at work throughout all space and time, whose 
inmost essence is sacrificial love. 

And it is from this point of view, it seems to me, that the 
challenge of our time for the rehabilitation of a living God is felt 
in its full force and in its rich promise. Through all the tumult 
and tragedy of our chaotic time there runs a deep undertone. It 
is the cry of the baffled heart of mankind. Show us the Father 
and it sufficeth us! Dead are the answers to the riddle of the 
universe propounded by Haeckel and Hegel. Scientists no longer 
believe that this world is a soulless mechanism, and philosophers 
no longer believe that it is a mechanical absolutism. There was 
no room for Christ in the world of Haeckel; and none in Hegel’s 
world, except in an abstract and ideal sense. But, to say the least, 
there is abundant room for Christ in Bergson’s world of creative 
evolution and in the modern Vitalism of Driesch. Gone, also, is 
the ante bellum mood of the masses, their complacent contentment 
with meat, drink and merriment, their callous indifference to the 
things of the spirit. Millions in all lands have learned anew that 
man lives not by bread alone. They thirst for the living God— 
for a vision of Him that will neither stultify their reason nor 
violate heart and conscience. They long for the assurance that 
there is a providential order in this world; for faith in immor- 
tality; for faith in a living God, immanent in nature, in history, 
and in the soul of man for the redemption of the world. 

It is against this background of contemporaneous life and 
thought that we face the challenge of our age for the rehabilita- 
tion of a living God, for a restatement of our conception of the 
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God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. To think through 
the relation of this Christian deity to the world of matter and of 
men, is, to my mind, the supreme task of theological teachers and 
students. To preach and to practise faith in this Christian God: 
faith in his person, purpose, and power, is the great business of 
those who call Jesus Christ their Lord and Master. 

LANCASTER, Pa, 
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II. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN CRISIS. 
VOYSLAV YANITCH. 
A. RELIGION. 


The idea of religion is inborn in humanity, as well as the idea 
of God the Creator. We gather this from the comparative history 
of religion, showing us that religion has existed in all times and 
in every tribe and nation. There is not, nor has there ever been, 
any peopla in the world without the cosmic and psychological 
idea of God. Such a people the history of the civilization of 
Humanity does not know. The old Greek traveller Plutarch, de- 
scribing divers nations, says somewhere that he has met with na- 
tions without any trace of culture, without villages or towns, with- 
out houses or sheltered dwelling places, but he affirms that he has 
not met any people without altars for sacrific, on which offerings 
were made daily to gods by means of sacrifices and prayers. 

We see further from the comparative history of religion that 
the first religion of humanity was monotheistic—the belief in One 
God. All later religions were developed on the basis of mono- 
theism. In fact some of the great religious systems have lost trace 
of this primitive common source so much so, that it is difficulty to 
recognize their monotheistic basis (for instance in Shintoism— 
the Japanese national religion—and especially Fetishism) but 
by scholarly examination we come at last to their monotheistic 
source. The Jewish religion first of all was montheistic; there- 
fore the Jewish nation while spreading its civilization was spread- 
ing also its religion among the people of Asia. There are strong 
reasons for believing that Plato was very well acquainted with 
the Jewish religion, because his ideas about God have so many 
striking coincidences with the Christian Judaistic teaching about 

1 This article is from the pen of the Rev. Voyslav Yaniitch, D.D., who is 
a professor of theology in St. Sava College, in Belgrade, Serbia. The au- 
thor is one of the recognized leaders of the Greek Orthodox Ohurch in 
Serbia. He was a delegate to the World Conference for the Promotion of 
World Peace through the Ohurches, which met in Switzerland during the 


month of August, 1920, and he also was one of the speakers on the official 
program of that conference. His article on Christianity and the Modern 
Crisis must, accordingly, be regarded as an authoritative statement of the 
spirit and outlook of the Serbian Church, and, as euch, it will be read with 
interest.—THE EDITORS, 
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the Highest God, so that he is rightly called the “Christian 
Pagan,” by some of the Christian Fathers. 

Not one of the ancient beliefs could completely satisfy the crav- 
ing of humanity, because the human soul looked forward to one 
God, higher than the gods of divers ancient religions. Of all 
human minds Plato has succeeded most of all in apprehending 
it; but even his teaching was not complete enough to satisfy the 
innermost needs of humanity. 

In the whole of Asia, the cradle of religions and gods—for 
Europe has not produced any religion or any god—-was felt the 
need of a new complete faith, of one new supreme Deity, of a 
new and more inspiring morality. All nations in Asia Minor 
especially those of Semitic origin, believed that a perfect new faith 
could not be revealed by an ordinary man, but by a Divine Mes- 
senger whom they called Messiah. The idea of the Messiah and 
a new faith way pressed again by the small Jewish nation in 
Palestine, whose prophets, with Isaiah at their head, spoke 
plainly: that the new religion should be given from Heaven, 
that it should be a perfect one, that it would be addressed to 
humanity as a whole, which can find salvation only in it. 


B. Tue APPEARANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


When the “fulness of time” had come for the appearance of 
that new religion and teaching, there appeared in Palestine Jesus 
Christ, who by his work during the course of three years, gave 
to humanity a new faith, which is called after his name, Chris- 
tianity. Christ regarded his work as the fulfilment of his mission 
destined by God and foretold by the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment. He called himself the Son of God, who is sent by God 
the Father to reveal the God whom the human mind had only 
menos known; He came to fulfil and complete the law of 

oses ; to give a new faith and by that act to save humanity from 
evil, and to transform the nature of man from bad to good. His 
new faith rests on faith, hope and love. It rests on faith in 
God the Father, the Creator of the Universe, who must. be loved 
with the whole heart, soul and mind. It rests on love towards 
one’s neighbor, who ought to be loved as oneself. It rests on 
hope in the eternal kingdom of Christ, the kingdom of peace and 
happiness, which Christ has prepared for His followers and in 
eternal life. Of those three principles the greatest philosopher, 
preacher and organizer of the Christian Church, the Apostle 
Paul, puts love in the first place in his victorious poem of love 
(I. Corinth. 13 ch.). 

The Christ established a new moral law unknown to pre- 
Christian religions; He gave ten new commandments for human 
life, which are beautifully expressed in the Sermon on the Mount 
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(St. Matthew, v ch.) ; a new type of prayer: Our Father; a new 
outlook and belief in God; a new terrestrial and future life in the 
kingdom of God, which he preaches to poor and rich, to just 
and unjust; he preaches prayer, abstinence and fasting, but be 
proclaims also the holiness of the body, that previous religions 
neglected.. He intends his teaching for all men, without any 
difference, for all are equal before God, because they are the 
children of God, created according to His image and form. He 
appeals to them to receive His teachings and take His burthen, 
which is light and the only one by which burdened Humanity 
can find consolation and salvation! “Come unto me all ye that 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

Christ chose to Himself twelve disciples, who were first wit- 
nesses of his works, preparing them to be preachers of his doc- 
trine. In the glorious Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, Christ 
proclaimed the divine character of his teaching to his chosen dis- 
ciples: to Peter, as the representative of faith; to James as the 
representative of Christian hope; to John as the representative 
of divine love, and in the presence of Moses the representative of 
Old Testament law as well as of Elijah, the typical representative 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament. 

At the end of his life on earth Christ sends his disciple into 
the world, ordering them to preach his teaching, that it might 
become the common property of all men: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you unto the end of the 
world (St. Matthew 28, 14-20). 

Christ died on the cross for his words. His twelve disciples 
who were true to him went into the world to preach the words 
of Christ crucified, literally fulfilling the command he had given. 
At first all their work was by word of mouth; only occasionally 
the Apostles wrote. About the end of the first century all the 
apostolic writings were collected in one book, which is called the 
New Testament, and it is a part of the Holy Scriptures—the 
Bible. After that time the Bible becomes the basis upon which 
rests the Christian teaching, and from which the Christian 
apostles and philosophers draw the material for defending Chris- 
tianity against the prevailing errors of paganism and all anti- 
Christianity and its doctrines. 

The overwhelming superiority of Christ’s teaching over that 
of the other religious sects, conquered the world. The Christian 
religion is founded upon the blood of the faithful and martyrs, 
and by the blood of their successors in all ages is spreading still 
more. The Greeks and Romans, the two great exponents of the 
old pagan civilization, very soon became the chief propagators of 
Christianity. The heathen Rome—caput mundi—received the 
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teaching of the carpenter’s son from the small Jewish village of 
Nazareth and became the center of Christianity. 


C. THE INFLUENCE oF CHRISTIANITY ON CIVILIZATION. 


In the fourth century Christianity became the official religion 
of the Roman Empire and spread amongst the different nations. 
From that time its beneficent influence began to be felt in the life 
and civilization of those peoples who received it as the principles 
of their life. Christianity transforms barbarians into civilized 
people. The unhealthy pagan culture is superseded by the sound 
new Christian culture. 

As time went on, in so far as the nations and individuals 
received Christianity and understood its precepts its profound 
wisdom and its greatness—so far their life, national and indi- 
vidual, became wider, brighter and more true. Christianity is an 
ideal and highly inspiring religion. 

There was never any evil in the essence of Christianity. Its 
Teacher and its basis, the Bible—the greatest book of religion 
and life, which was ever written by men inspired by the bright 
idea about God—were the inexhaustible source from ‘which Chris- 
tian Humanity got all that was necessary for its social and civil- 
ized life. All great ideas and thoughts which humanity produced 
from the time of Christ until to-day have their common basis in 
the Bible. It is thought that the French Revolution inspired 
Humanity with new ideas and thoughts. But every good idea of 
the French Revolution is taken from the Bible. 

No one book was more commented upon than this book of the 
Christian life. It was commented on first by great Christian men 
such as Origen, Tertullian, Cyrill, Clement of Alexandria, 
Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, Thomas Aquinas and many other 
Christian writers. It was commented on as well by many 
writers not closely connected with the Church in every nation 
and in all times as: Dante, Milton, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Goethe, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Newton, Ruskin, Copernicus, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin and others. All of them are interpret- 
ers of some passages in the Bible. All of them hold fast to the 
command of St. Paul, that everybody shall praise God in his own 
works. 

Shakespeare, the greatest writer of all times, was at the same 
time one of the great commentators on the Bible. Although his 
philosophy is strongly influenced by Montaigne, nevertheless all 
his pan-human moral principles rest absolutely upon the human 
principles of Christianity. Who has better explained the vanity 
of this life? Who has better expressed the ruin of passions and 
exaggerated feelings? In one word, who has explained more fully 
the lower sides of human life than he did? Therefore England— 
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terra anglorum terra angelorum—the greatest country of Chris- 
tianity and of the Bible, recognized Shakespeare as a great com- 
mentator on the Bible. 

Dante Alighiéri is the greatest religious poet. He, with St. 
Thomas Aquinas, is the great and very good interpreter of those 
passages of Holy Scripture that speak about the second coming 
of Jesus Christ into the world and of the last judgment. Dante’s 
Divina Comedia takes its subject-matter from the great work of 
Thomas Aquinas: Summa Theologiae. I think the Divina Co- 
media is a very good commentary of I and II Epistle to Thessa- 
lonians and of the Apocalypse of St. John the Divine. 

Michael Angelo, famous sculptor and painter, transferred 
Dante’s “ Last Judgment” from verses into the Sixtine Chapel at 
Rome. All important works of Michael Angelo are nothing else 
but true interpretations of Christianity and its ideals by means of 
stone and picture. He is as important to Christianity as some of 
the works of the Fathers. The written account of the Creation 
of the World by St. Basil, which is a very good interpretation of 
the two first chapters of the Old Testament, has found its best 
illustration by Michael Angelo. I can not understand him enough 
without St. Basil’s work, The Creation of the World. Michael 
Angelo is one of the most impressive commentators of the Bible of 
all times. The Sixtine Chapel at Rome, one of the great monu- 
ments of human civilization, is at the same time the brilliant 
Christian sermon of the Credo, I believe in One God the Father, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 

Raphael Sanzino with his works belongs to the Church, as much 
as to Art. His splendid works are of great theological value. It 
is impossible to imagine a better interpretation ad oculos of the 
historical works of Christ in the Gospels, than the explanation of 
Raphael on the tapestries in the Vatican. Events from the Acts 
of the Apostles and many other Old and New Testament books 
have their great interpreter in Raphael. The best works of 
Raphael are the works of the Bible. “The Athenian school” in 
the Vatican, of Raphael, is the most impressive history of ancient 
philosophy, and the “ Disputation about the Eucharist,” that be- 
gins with Adam and ends in contemporary events, is the most 
splendid work of all—embracing all of the religion in the world. 
Plenty of the dogma of the Christian Church is to be found 
painted by Raphael, who like any other Catholic dogmatist draws 
attention chiefly to the central dogmas: The Holy Trinity, Christ 
and the Virgin Mary. The Madonna is his greatest work. 

Goethe has said somewhere: In order to see only one room full 
of Raphael’s art, it is worth while travelling from the end of the 
world to Rome. And the people really come to Rome from all 
parts of the world to admire Raphael, the overwhelming number 
> whose different works interprets one or another truth of the 
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Christian Church. He will remain eternally the great apologist 
of the Christian Church. 

What can be said of Raphael and his school might be affirmed 
also more or less of Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, Giotto, Guido 
Reni, Murillo, Rembrandt, Leonardo de Vinci, Titian, Vereschagin, 
Varnetzov, Sebastian, Boticelli, Perugino, and many other great 
artists, the subject-matter of whose greatest works was taken out 
of the text of the Bible. 

The greatest Slav writer Dostoyevsky is at the same time the 
greatest recent apologist and exegete of Christianity, because he 
has written in all his works and especially in his “Brothers 
Karamasov” and “Crime and Punishment,” good commentaries 
on some passages of the Holy Scriptures. All his philosophical 
thinking is based on the Holy Bible. In “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” the hero is the typical personification of a sinner and mur- 
derer, repentant and afterwards a true Christian. Is there in any 
literature a more effective apology of the Christian conscience and 
ethic? Is there any greater sermon of repentance than this: 
Repent, O ye brethren, because the Kingdom of God is at hand? 
Never do the verses of the Bible look so great as after this work 
has been read. “The Idiot” by Dostoyevsky is a beautiful com- 
mentary on the great thought of Christ: Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. That is the full pro- 
gramme of the new Christian Humanity. That is the answer of 
Slav “ Conservatism ” to the modern teaching of Nietzsche, in his 
work, “Thus spake Zarathustra.” To-day, in this world crisis, 
these two principles are fighting one against another: Dostoyevsky 
and Nietzsche, the Idiot and Zarathustra, Life and Death, Justice 
and Power. These are two conceptions, two views of life and 
civilization. The principles of Dostoyevsky must be now or later 
victorious in this world crisis, because on their side is God. 

Tolstoi is also a religious Christian writer in his works, but 
especially in “ Resurrection” and “War and Peace.” 

Vladimir Soloview, the glorious Russian philosopher, occupied 
himself especially with the theological Christian questions. Be- 
sides other theological treatises, Soloview has written a well-known 
theological treatise, Russia and the Universal Church, where he 
treats of the most important actual problem, The Union of the 
Churches. By that work he has become famous among western 
Christian writers, because he holds firmly to the view of the 
Catholic Church on the Reunion of the churches. 

Quo Vadis? by Henry Sienkiewicz; Faust by Goethe (al- 
though its basis is pantheistic nevertheless its chief idea is the 
triumph of good over evil, the victory of the Cross over the devil) ; 
The Paradise Lost by Milton, The Jerusalem Delivered by 
Torquato Tasso, The Dead Souls by Gogol and many other numer- 
ous works by different writers, which are considered as the crown 
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of human activity, all off them are more or less comments on 
passages in the Bible. He who does not draw nearer to God by 
reading them, let him not open the Bible. 

Everything that can be said of literature, sculpture and paint- 
ing, is true about the other art: music. Many of the great musi- 
cians are also the truly exegetes of the Bible. Music in tone and 
harmony might almost replace the word in commenting on the 
Bible. 

The Holy Bible has been the source of infinite inspirations and 
motives for many composers. How impressive and splendid is the 
interpretation of the Creed by the divine Beethoven’s song: “The 
Heavens declare the glory of God.” Who is there that cannot see 
in his ninth symphony or in his Church works the greatness of 
God? Wagner is the same as Beethoven in regard to the Bible. 
In some parts of his Tannhduser and particularly in his great 
musical composition Parsifal he is simply a Christian writer. The 
triumph of good over evil, of Christianity over the Devil, very 
well interpreted by Goethe in his Faust, are powerfully portrayed 
by Gounod in his opera of the same title. Chopin is the great 
musical interpreter of those biblical passages that speak of the 
vanity of this life. Can you better explain the words of Solomon: 
vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas, than did Chopin in his well 
known Marcia funebre? 

From the enormous number of great musicians, who took their 
motifs from the Bible I quote only a few: Sebastian Bach (in 
his fugues and ecclesiastical preludes); Handel (especially in 
the oratorio Messiah) ; Haydn (especially in the oratorio Creation 
of the World) ; Mendelssohn (in his glorious oratorio The Apostle 
Paul), and many others. 

The great Slav composers of the orthodox faith (like Glinka 
and Tschaikovski) with their Church compositions almost com- 
pleted the interpretation of those texts of the Holy Bible or the 
works of the Fathers, which were written many centuries earlier 
by Moses, David, Solomon, the Evangelists, Paul, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Basyl the Great, and others. The works of these 
musicians are used in the services of the orthodox church and 
therefore their compositions serve the glorification of the Lord. 

A great number of naturalists were religious men and admirers 
and interpreters of the Bible. We need only remind ourselves of 
Newton and Copernicus. 

Christianity had a great influence on architecture. The greatest 
architectural works are the Christian cathedrals that embellish 
places throughout the whole world. The Church of St. Peter 
in Rome, Westminster Abbey in London, Notre Dame in Paris, 
St. Sophia in Constantinople, etc., are worthy products of Chris- 
tian architecture, and they are at the same time the greatest 
architectural works of human civilization. 
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D. CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS. 


No doubt the Christian church showed some dark sides, too, in 
the course of her history, such as the Inquisition, religious wars, 
the Crusades against the heretics, opposition to the scientific prog- 
ress of humanity. But that was due to the mistakes of the ecclesi- 
astical heads: of the popes of Rome, of the orthodox patriarchs, 
and Protestant ministers. Christ’s Christianity, the Christianity 
of the Bible has nothing to do with the mistakes of weak men. 
Christ gives the sublimest and most ideal religion that humanity 
possesses. Neither any people nor any individual could fulfil all 
the principles which Christ preaches or could thoroughly penetrate 
the depth of meaning of his teaching. Christ alone lived in ac- 
cord with his words. His servants ought to follow him but they 
can never attain the sanctity of Christ’s ideal life. Christ’s manner 
of life however remains as an ideal example for all times both 
to the individual and to the nation. 

The life of individuals and of nations has been unhappy and 
troublesome in proportion to their apostasy from Christianity. 
The farther it was from Christ, the less happy life was. For 
nations there is no life possible without religion and there is no 
religion beside Christianity. In the world there is no religion, no 
philosophical system whatever, no teaching that could solve the 
problem of life for individuals and for nations like Christianity. 
The whole problem of life for all nations would be solved if 
humanity woud accept only one principle of Christianity: that 
of love. It is the only principle, which answers all questions and 
removes all troubles from the life of all nations. It ought to be 
the dynamic motive of all human acts. It is the greatest of all 
and above all. The Apostle Paul describes that greatest Christian 
principle in his victorious poem of love in the following way: 
Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have 
not love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophesy and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not love, Iam nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
Love suffereth long and is kind, love envieth not, love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, does not behave itself unseembly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, love never faileth. Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease, whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. ... And now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is love. (I Cor. 
13, 1-13.) 

This, as well as many other Christian principles, the civilized 
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humanity of the twentieth century abandons. The destructive 
rationalistic criticism of the western rationalists, in which the 
Germans excel, has tried to prove not only the unreasonableness 
of Christian principles but attacks its historical basis too. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the many rationalistic critics of Chris- 
tianity, the basis of Christianity is nothing else than the myths of 
Asia and Asia Minor. Buddhism, and Schopenhauer’s pessimism, 
a copy of Buddhism, has lately, since the war, became very popu- 
lar, and is preferred to Christianity by many modern writers of 
Europe. 

The pride and madness of modern destructive criticism went so 
far by the beginning of the twentieth century that as the result 
of its agitation, there were published in the course of a year a few 
hundred works in which it was affirmed that Jesus Christ was 
not a historical person, but a mythical god like Zeus, or Apollo, 
and that, therefore, Christianity has not got a historical founder, 
but rests on the Babylonian-Egyptian mythology. 

Against the Christianity of Jesus Christ which is in the New 
Testament, rises the whole group of new principles which are 
offered as a substitute for Christ’s religion to satisfy the needs 
of modern humanity. They are: rationalism, pantheism, monism, 
agnosticism, positivism, deism, atheism, imperialism, the exag- 
gerated nationalism, etc. 

Indifferentism is the most dangerous weapon for killing the 
religious life in men. Its founders were Kant, who proclaimed 
God to be a postulate of human reason which can never be proved 
scientifically, and Voltaire who regards God as necessary for the 
control of the people, and who therefore says, “if there were no 
God it would be necessary to invent Him,” because princes need 
ee to rule over peasants, but educated minds can manage without 

im. 

In the person of Nietzsche civilized humanity gets its new Mes- 
siah, who puts instead of Christ’s humble man his powerful and 
mighty superman, who annihilates all Christian principles. In- 
stead of the Christian Idiot of Dostoyevsky we are given Nietzsche’s 
proud superman, as the ideal of modern humanity. 

Ernest Haeckel tries to prove in his book, “ Word-riddles,” that 
Christianity is the greatest hindrance to civilized humanity. In 
that book, which even Germans regard as the shame of German 
literature (Prof. F. Paulsen), but which has a large number of 
followers, Haeckel proves the superiority of Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism to Christianity. For the struggle with Christianity he 
has especially organized a society (Monistenbund), which trans- 
lates his poisonous works and so acquaints the world with the new 
monistic science of the new apostle from Jena. 

The principles of Nietzsche’s superman with all the destructive 
rational atheistic principles of the nineteenth century prepared 
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the way for the present catastrophe of humanity, a catastrophe so 
for unequalled in history, but for which Christianity is not in any 
way responsible. These men rebelled against God, and proclaimed 
their laws to be greater than divine laws. These men are now 
devastating the countries and the minds of humanity. And s0, 
now, hatred has taken the place of love; cruelty that of mercy, the 
sword that of consolation. Instead of humility we have pride; in- 
stead of the poor in spirit—pride of life; instead of the law of 
righteousness—the law of force. Christianity has preached 
throughout the centuries: Thou shall not kill: Modern religion 
says: kill as many as possible. The more you kill, the greater 
glory, honor and veneration you will win. Christianity says: 
Thou shalt not steal. The adversaries say: Steal, rob, destroy 
everything you can. Christianity preaches morality and the holi- 
ness of matrimony. Modern civilizers regard morality as a worth- 
less thing and scorn satanically the holiness of matrimony and of 
purity, delivering thousands of Christian women to the Asiatic 
harems. Christ healed the sick, Christianity has built the hos- 
pitals, but modern civilization murders the sick in the hospitals, 
destroys hospital-ships and hospitals. 

Christ gave sight to the blind. Modern civilization denies them 
that right and prepares whole clouds of the fire by which men are 
blinded and left without that most beautiful gift of God. Christ 
loved children and took them as an example of chastity and in- 
nocency for all those who wish to enter the Kingdom of peace and 
happiness. Modern civilization kills them and their mothers and 
of their murderers a large part of the modern world makes almost 
a cult. 

Christ made of the barbaric world a civilized humanity and 
this civilized Christian humanity has thus transformed itself 
into worst of all barbarism, which annihilates everything which 
it formerly regarded as good, beautiful and ideal. Oh how many 
times better was the old pagan barbarism than this modern civ- 
ilization of Christian peoples. The wildest horde of the Huns 
with Attila came to Rome and bowed before the pope Leo the 
First. They returned without murdering anybody and without 
destroying the cultural monuments of Rome. The modern con- 
querors are destroying everything. When they have destroyed 
the work of men’s hand, they destroy the works of God’s hand too, 
nature itself. Rheims, Belgrad, Padova, Venice and many other 
towns would now prefer Attila to them, because it would have been 
much better for them. Cardinal Mercier, Bishop Dassitcy and 
other martyr-priests through the world and their flocks, would 
prefer to have Viny Attila, a heathen prince, instead of their 
war governors in whose presence the Lord’s prayer was read daily. 
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Back To CHRISTIANITY. 


The principles of modern rationalistic humanity brought Europe 
to a moral and material Nirvand. Because where there is no true 
religion there can be no true life. And in the light of the present 
catastrophe of humanity we see the significance and greatness of 
Christianity. Never did God appear greater to man than He 
does to-day. Never did Christian principles appear so much more 
sublime than any others than they do to-day. Never did modern 
men feel so much the misery of modern teaching and their vanitas 
vanitatum than they do to-day. 

On the Nirvana of contemporary atheistic culture there must 
be butlt again Bible Christianity. There is no other salvation for 
humanity except sincere repentance and return to Christ. We 
are before a dilemma:: either Christ or modern destructive culture ; 
either Dostoyevsky or Nietzsche; either the “Idiot” or “thus 
.spake Zarathustra,” either the science of St. Paul or the philos- 
ophy of Haeckel, tertium non datur. There is no philosophical 
principle from Thales to Edward von Hartman and Eucken (who 
does, mercifully allow us still to remain Christians) which solves 
the problem of human life. Neither codrdinate economical in- 
terests, nor political and strategical boundaries, neither the writ- 
ten treatises nor any other principles can direct life and give a 
peaceful solution of all the problems of humanity. Only one sole 
principle remains: the principle of Christian love; that solves all 
questions and brings peace and good will among men. 

Therefore let us return to Christianity, to that Christianity 
which was left to us by the Apostles and Evangelists in the books 
of the New Testament, so splendidly expounded by many of the 
Fathers. Let us go back to the old faith in the Christian God, the 
Creator of the universe, and to His Son Jesus Christ, Who is the 
only light of the world. Let us go back to Christ in the fear of 
God. We are called by Theodore Roosevelt, the leader of the 
contemporary American nation, when he says: “To fear the Lord 
and do one’s duty. To fear the Lord in the right sense: to love 
Him, respect, honor and glorify Him.” Let us go back to faith in 
Christ and reject all false glamor of the liberalism of modern 
teachings. ; 

Let us .go back to the old Church of Christ, to old Christian 
morals, where matrimony is a sacred’ thing and adultery, poison. 
Back to the religion of justice, truth, mercy, goodness, modesty. 
Only the Christian Church can give peace to the tired human 
soul. Let us go back to the Christian spirit of the times of the 
catacombs. Let us go back still to that “conservative Christian- 
ity””—as it is called by the spiritual originators of this modern 
bloody banquet. 

Let us go back to the Bible—that greatest book of all centuries, 
let it find a place in all Parliaments—and in our Serbian too— 
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as it does in the great English Parliament. Let it be to humanity 
the book of books, dogma of dogmas, and let the Christian teach- 
ing there revealed be the greatest law of humanity and let the fel- 
lowing divine words said by God to Jesus Navin concerning the 
Mosaic law apply to every one: This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
might, that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein: for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous and 
then thou shalt have good success. (Tostina 1, 8.) 

When humanity fulfills literally this commandment of God, it 
will find true life and the great Christian ideals will be realized ; 
then shall God’s name be glorified in the highest and among men 
peace and good will shall reign. 


BELGRADE, SERBIA. 





Ill. 


MONISTIC TENDENCIES IN CURRENT SCIENCE, AND 
THE EVANGELICAL VIEW OF IMMANENCE. 


J. WESLEY MILLER. 


In the light of Monistic Tendencies in current science, today, 
the question is not whether supernatural religion can be recognized 
as true. The question is this—Is the conception of God compat- 
ible with that conception of nature, at which the scientist has 
arrived? Scepticism asks, “ Has the Christian religion a right to 
exist?” Does not the very possibility of faith therefore, depend 
on our world view—on a philosophy—which shall find place in the 
cosmos, for God as Lord, and for man as spirit? Can man’s 
nature be explained without spirit, without God, and without the 
life to come? 

In her autobiography, Harriet Martineau says: “By the veri- 
fication and spread of the science of human nature . . . there will 
be an extinction of theology. . . . The worst of the contest is 
over, ... the last of the mythologies (that is the Christian 
Faith) is about to vanish before the flood of a brighter light.” In 
the light of scientific research, what is the meaning of Monism? 
It is a general term for the philosophic theories that deny any real 
distinction between God, man, and the world. The three, or even 
two of them are held to form a unity; the thinking subject and 
the object thought being one in the Absolute. How is the founda- 
tion of this unity conceived? It is conceived in two ways, accord- 
ing to whether consciousness or nature is taken as the basis: 

1. Philosophically, in terms of consciousness, This gives pan- 
theistic Idealism in philosophy and Pantheism in religion. 

2. Scientifically, in terms of sensation. This gives Naturalism 
in philosophy and Atheism in religion. These theories overlap 
each other. There is a form of pantheism that is naturalistic; 
there is a form of naturalism that is pantheistic. In these two 
forms the personality of God is positively denied. 

In Pantheism, God, mind and the world are, in some sense, 
identical. How is man regarded? He is regarded as a part of the 
universal Being, God, which is the cause of all phenomena. In 
man only being becomes conscious of itself. Is this a new theory? 
It is not; it is a very ancient philosophy; and was fully developed 
in India centuries ago. In India, at the present day, it still holds 
sway. In modern terms, what is its restatement? In Spinoza, it 
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is materialistic, and in Hegel it is idealistic Pantheism. What 
does Spinoza hold? He holds that the one eternal self-existing 
reality is “substance.” This substance has an infinite number of 
attributes. By analogy with our being, we know only two—these 
two are thought (that is mind) and extension (that is matter). 
These are inseparable. In this view, God, by His will, is, in no 
sense, the creator of the world; for the two streams of experi- 
ences—physical and mental—do not affect each other. To the 
being of » matter is as essential as mind, and the universe is 
the necessary expression of His nature. How sre men regarded? 
They are regarded only as transitory modes of Divine being. With 
all its properties and acts, the body is the object of the mind’s 
thought ; that which the body does the mind perceives. Mind and 
the body are one and the same thing expressed under the two 
different attributes. Is this theory generally accepted at present? 

Today, under the theory of Psychological Parallelism, this 
theory is widely accepted. How is the soul represented? It is 
represented as the inner being of the same unity that is outwardly 
perceived as the body belonging to it. “ Perception, memory and 
reasoning are the subjective side, the objective side of which is a 
nerve vibration or a discharge of physical force.” «In terms of 
either side the equation may be stated. 

In the Idealistic Pantheism of Hegel, he turns back, for his 
Monism, to the ancient Pantheism of India and to that of the 
Eleatic school in Greece. What did these schools hold? They held 
that true being is changeless, and that all phenomena and move- 
ment, are unreal appearances. In what manner does he modify 
their views? He holds that “the Absolute is the Idea or Spirit, 
which objectifies itself in the world, in which it loses itself, becom- 
ing the unconscious, organizing principle of its own development, 
according to the logic of pure thought.” How is it revealed in 
man? In man it emerges into self-consciousness. In humanity 
it is found as a whole, individual men being only transitory foci 
of its manifestation. For Hegel, Idea or Spirit is not only in 
all, through all, over all, but is the All. By its ruling idea of 
development, through a process of inner growth, this theory ex- 
ercised a wide influence, in contemporary, critical, historical and 
theological thought. Not always is Hegel clear in his thought and 
expression ; therefore two wings have developed—a right and left. 
The one is conservative and constructive; the other, destructive, 
atheistic and often materialistic. 

What are the difficulties of Idealistic Pantheism ? 

1. It is a positive denial of the substantial reality of matter. 
In this view how does the world exist? It exists only in con- 
sciousness. 

2. It denies Divine Personality. The argument is this—Does 
not personality imply limitations? We could not know ourselves, 
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were there not other things, by contrast, with which, we distinguish 
ourselves as separate beings. As the Absolute embraces all, and 
excludes nothing, it has naught wherewith to contrast Itself. 
Therefore, It can not know Itself. One may ask, does the finite 
spirit come to self-consciousness only through contrast with the 
non-self? It certainly does not. By this process is the self 
created? No, it is only revealed. Must the Eternal Spirit come 
to self-consciousness, in the same way as a little child does before 
he can become a person? Long ago, Aristotle taught that “before 
creation Eternal Energy was Eternal Thought.” 

3. Idealistic Pantheism denies personality and the hope of per- 
sonal immortality. Denying personality, there logically follows 
the denial of personal immortality. According to Pantheism, 
what is life’s goal? It is to return to, and disappear in God, the 
World All. Is this philosophy modern? A little study, of Hindu 
philosophy, convinces one that all this was logically worked out, in 
India, centuries ago. The Sufi Mystic says that soul is absorbed 
in the ocean of divinity. Hindu philosophy states that the soul 
reénters into the eternal Brahm. Gautama, the Buddha, declares 
that the soul obtains Nirvana. What may we say is an essential 
characteristic of all consistent pantheism? Necessity; for it 
denies that God acts freely by will; it also denies man’s freedom. 
Seneca, a Roman Stoic philosopher of the first century, says that 
“God is nature, is fate, is fortune, is the universe, the all-pervad- 
ing mind ; he can not change the substance of the universe, for, he, 
himself, is under the power of destiny, which is immutable.” 

How does Idealistic Pantheism deal with ethical distinctions? 
It denies them. Spinoza recognizes the existing order within and 
without our consciousness, as the necessary expression of the 
Divine nature. Hegel recognizes the existing order within and 
without our consciousness, as the logical form of the Self-Evolving 
Idea. There is no freedom for the Creator or the creature. From 
what does Pantheism start, and at what does it aim? It starts 
from and aims at the idea of philosophic unity; either the unity 
of being or the unity of thought. It sacrifices everything to that 
idea. Modern research has proven that, in one school of phil- 
osophy in India, in China and to some degree in Greece and 
Rome, centuries ago, the idea of unity has been fully worked out. 
What is regarded as modern truth is ancient error. 

Through what methods are these various conclusions reached ? 
Through scientific methods. Since science plays such an import- 
ant part, let us clearly define it. Science may be defined as facts 
systematized and verified—knowledge seen in due perspective. 
What is the method of science? Its method is purely that of 
inductive logic. When by the study of the facts, the framing of 
an hypothesis to include them, and through experimental verifica- 
tion, we have brought phenomena under some familiar law, do we 
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not stop there? Throughout the process, upon what principle 
do we depend? Upon the principle of analogy. The result is a 

description of the facts, but is it an explanation? Can science 
tell us what the facts are in themselves? Does science make every- 
thing plain? Does it speak the last word on any subject? Can 
we have science without mystery? How far does science advance 
without assumption? Where do the conclusions of science leave 
us? They still leave us facing the vast mysteries of the universe. 

Are not the inner realm of the spirit, of thought and motive, 
of desire and affection, of hope and faith, as real as those of the 
senses? A recent writer on the scientific method says: “The 
idea has arisen that matter, so tangible, is the only real sub- 
stance. Within the last century, this practical philosophy has 
been strengthened, by. the remarkable triumph of physical science 
and by the advance of scientific theory and method, from the outer 
field of things, into the interior world of personality, till the 
arcana of man’s being is interpreted in the same mechanical terms 
as a crystal or a plant. The feeling of the heart and the volitions 
of the will are accounted as inevitable as a chemical reaction or a 
growth of a plant.” 

This spirit has affected the whole system of education. Under 
the pressing demand for technical training, that makes for effi- 
ciency and the acquisition of wealth, there is a tendency in the 
colleges and universities to neglect the humane and ethical studies 
that deal specifically with life and conduct. Is not such a ten- 
dency a real menace to all the higher interests of humanity, as 
it is to spiritual faith? Is it not a menace to all, that makes man, 
truly man? Under this view, what becomes of the self-conscious 
thinker? He disappears in the mere observer and classifier of 
phenomena. With practiced eye and hand, he uses his mind as 
a mere automatic register of cold facts. The higher interests of 
the soul become weakened, the emotional nature enfeebled and 
the moral character blunted. Recently a speaker before the Ameri- 
can Association of Science said, “ While we are.seeking to add to 
the number of our workers, something should also be said about 
their quality. There is too much narrowness and too little cult- 
ure.” Some one has aptly said “Today the scientific investigator 
faces three imminent dangers. (1) Tha tendencies to despise 
practical utility and to praise the pure science at the expense of 
applied science. (2) Over specialization that makes vision nar- 
tow. (3) Positivism, that is, the menace of confining all possible 
knowledge of reality, to sense perception.” What is the tendency in 
current science? It is to reduce all experience to quantitative 
forms of matter and motion. 

Should we not recognize science in its own sphere, and accept 
its ascertained facts and laws as distinct and separate from its 
hypotheses? It is legitimate for us to do so. However we should 
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also recognize the inevitable limitations of all physical investiga- 
tions. Some one has very tersely said: “Often modern science, 
while a great doer, is a poor explainer.” What special fallacy, do 
we often encounter, in scientific reasoning, peculiar to those 
trained in biology? It is this—to think that if a thing can be 
traced back to its beginnings, we shall find, in the initial stage, 
its complete explanation. We are told, that this is unquestion- 
ably true of the evolutionists, no matter what the subject under 
discussion may be, whether it is a sea weed, an animal, the solar 
system, religion or man. They claim, that the original germ is the 
sufficient key to all future developments. After all, is the germ, 
even if we isolate it, ever self illuminating? Are we not at a loss 
to interpret its significance? Is it not the mark of the real cause 
to hide itself? 

In the philosophy of Naturalism, it is claimed, that nature 
furnishes an adequate explanation of all that is. But what does 
naturalism specifically teach? It teaches that nature, the world of 
phenomena, of things sensible, is the one and only reality. What 
are its further claims? It boldly claims that we know nothing 
beyond nature. What does it tell us of God? He is an illusive 
fancy, or a synonym for the sum total of all mechanical forces. 
What has it to say concerning thought? It says that thought is 
a mere product of certain forms of motion, in nervous matter 
from which it is inseparable. How does it define psychology? 
It is a branch of physiology. How does it define physiology? 
It is a form of mechanics. Ergo, man is a helpless automaton. 

Haeckel’s Monism is essentially materialistic. How does he ex- 
plain the universe which he identifies with God? He explains it 
in terms of matter and motion. A careful study of Romantic 
poetry, of the early part of the last century, impels religious 
thought in a pantheistic direction. Of this tendency, the poet 
Shelley is a type. He is fond of painting a golden age of human 
happiness; but of what. does his Utopia consist? How is it at- 
tained? In the Witch of Atlas, it is the fantastic paradise of a 
child’s daydreams, summoned by the capricious touch of a fairy. 
In his Prometheus, the knot of human destiny is cut, but not un- 
raveled. The arbitrary catastrophes of an improvised and chaotic 
mythology, bring about a change in human affairs. In no way 
does the change depend on moral struggle or moral achievement. 
In human affairs, does not every real change depend upon moral 
struggle and moral achievement ? 

In his work—The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel endeavors to 
cover the entire field of thought. Not merely with biological 
evolution does he deal, but also with nature, embryology and 
philogeny of the soul; with the evolution of the world, with relig- 
ion and with ethics. At the close of his book, he has given us a 
resume of his views: “ From the gloomy problem of substance, we 
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have evolved the clear law of substance. Monism of the cosmos, 
which we establish thereon, proclaims the absolute dominion of 
the great eternal iron laws, throughout the universe.. It thus 
shatters, at the same time, the three central dogmas of the dual- 
istic philosophy—the personality of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the freedom of the will. . . . The advance towards the 
solution of the fundamental riddle of the universe, is brought 
nearer to us every year, in the ever increasing growth of our knowl- 
edge of nature. We, may therefore, express a hope, that the 
twentieth century will complete the task of resolving the antithe- 
ses and by the construction of a system of pure Monism, spread 
far and wide, the long desired unity of world conception.” 

What, may we ask, is the prevalent theory of Naturalism to- 
day? It is the scientific monism or parallelism. What do these 
terms mean? They mean the absolute unity of two parallel series of 
physical processes in the brain, and of physical changes in con- 
sciousness. In this theory, what is thought? It is simply a 
parallel current, a mere passive attendant on the atomic motion 
of the brain cells. Leading philosophers, such as Wundt, Héff- 
ding, Royce and Paulsen use this theory as a working hypothesis. 
Is this theory new? It had its starting point three centuries ago, 
in the dogmas of Rene DesCartes—the absolute independence of 
body and soul, neither affecting the other. ° 

Men may talk glibly of the universal Monism as being all in- 
clusive. They may speak freely of the Hgo and the Cosmos. 
Have they not omitted an important middle—the human environ- 
ment? As each one has a personality of his own, must we not 
reckon with the many personalities that influence and aid in the 
development of character—making us what we are? Does not 
physical science overlook the one very important fact, that psychic 
experiences lie beyond the reach of its precise study? Can I 
legitimately doubt the affirmation of my own consciousness, that 
I, as a personal cause, can carry into execution a certain plan 
out of the many, that may arise in my mind? This I can not 
doubt. May we not also admit that will action does have a 
cause, but this cause is the I, the Ego, as physic as will itself? 

Is there not such a thing as knowledge and truth? If the 
senses are true, can we not have this avenue to knowledge, and 
may we not construct science? If the mind is true, can it not 
order and classify the evidences and show that there are spiritual 
realities above those of mere sense? The logical characteristic of 
monistic Imminence is clearly revealed, when it is stated, that 
not only God is the essence of the universe, but the essence of 
the universe is God. Will the human heart rest in such an an- 
swer to its deep inquiries—whence are we, what are we, and 
whither are we going? For answer, “ We can depend on the Bible 
revelation of God,” as Laidlaw, in his Bible Doctrine of Man, 
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says, “verified and countersigned as that revelation is, by its 
self-attesting witness concerning man.” 

The Scriptures are given of God to make men wise unto salva- 
tion through faith, which is in Christ Jesus. Knowledge of 
astronomy, geology, biology or anthropology, the Sacred Writings 
do not give us. The Scriptures give us knowledge of ourselves, 
as is specifically fitted to lead us beyond ourselves to God. Its 
doctrine of the world, of man, and of God is a revelation that is 
not only unique, it is Divine. 

In searching for the origin of matter, life and spirit, the Chris- 
tian philosopher discovers only one word—Bara—for the act of 
creation as distinct from that of making or molding from ma- 
terials. Is it not significant, that the word occurs three times 
only, and in connection with three spheres? (1) In the sphere 
of matter—In the beginning God created (Heb. Bara) the 
heavens and the earth. Gen. 1:1. (2) In the sphere of life— 
and God created (Heb. Bara) the great sea monsters, and every 
living creature that moveth wherewith the waters swarmed, after 
their kind, and every winged bird after its kind. Gen. 1:21. 
(3) In the sphere of man—And God created (Heb. Bara) man, 
in His own image, in the image of God created (Heb. Bara) He 
him; male and female created (Heb. Bara) He them. Gen. 1: 27. 
Is there not a great gulf between matter and nothing? Can 
science bridge that gulf? Is there not a great gulf between life 
and non-living? Can science bridge that gulf? Is there not a 
great gulf between man and the lower creation? Can science 
bridge that gulf? Alfred Russell Wallace, who with Charles 
Darwin, was a pioneer in the modern evolutionary theory, very 
clearly states that, there must have been three interpositions of a 
Divine and Supernatural power, to account for these things as 
they are. 

Through the transformation of human lives, revelation is per- 
sonal, practical and progressive. It advances from lower to higher 
stages of human life, until perfected in the truth and grace of 
Christ. Throughout its course, redemption is in promise until in 
Christ it is redemption in fulfillment. It is claimed that criticism 
has taught us that it is not within the province of the Church to 
reconcile Scripture and science; that science makes it clear that, 
with the process of creation, with the origin and development of 
man in that process, the Divine revelation has no concern; that 
all inquiry and discovery is left to human science. On that, in 
the Bible, which has spiritual significance and moral value, reve- 
lation has concentrated attention. Christian Theology gives itself 
to the advance of that permanent, universal Divine truth and 
grace, embedded in the Sacred writings. 

It is claimed that science has banished a supernaturalism that 
placed no value on the manifestation of Divine reason and char- 
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acter in law and order, that looked for the distinct evidences of 
the Divine in the exceptional, however trivial and purposeless. 
We are told that evolution is the method of Divine working in 
nature and history; even grace has its law and order. Science 
may demand that no miracle shall be affirmed, unless good and 
sufficient reason can be shown why there was a departure from 
the ordinary processes of nature or of mind. Does not science 
exceed its authority when it affirms that miracles are impossible 
or even improbable? Is it not true that science can tell us only 
that God habitually works in such and such 2 manner, but that 
it can not declare that He can not work otherwise in an original 
manner? The rejection of the supernatural as impossible is not a 
demand that science may legitimately make. Any restatement of 
the Gospel, which recognizes the truth of science, need not ex- 
clude miracles. Can science sound the abysmal depth of man’s 
need of redemption? Can science scale the empyrean heights of 
God’s grace in redeeming mankind? If it cannot, is it in a posi- 
tion to pronounce judgment, even on the probability of miracles? 
God’s grace unto salvation is infinitely higher than the circum- 
scribed realm that, science can observe, classify and explain. 

Christ is more than a moral pattern. He is also’ the personal 
motive power. As man’s character is shaped by his spirit, Christ 
imparts to man a new spirit. Did not His presence and influence 
make His disciples men of another spirit than they had been 
before? What three things about man’s sin does the meaning of 
the fact of Christ teach? It teaches—that man himself chose 
sin; his choice was without excuse; God knows and judges man’s 
sin. Whenever man receives Christ sincerely, he is treated by 
God, the Father, not with displeasure but with royal favor. 
Through the atonement of Christ, man’s forgiveness is made pos- 
sible. What is it to understand the atonement? It is to under- 
stand these three things and their ultimate relations to each 
other—the greatest thing in God is His love; the strongest thing 
in the universe is law; the darkest thing in man is sin. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Deists con- 
ceived of God’s connection with the universe in an external and 
mechanical manner. Today, the menace is no longer Deism but 
pantheism. The tendency of science and philosophy, is toward 
Monism, in which the unity of the world and God is so affirmed 
that God is absorbed in His world. By this growing influence of 
Indian mystical speculation, this tendency has been reénforced 
tor religious thought. In this Indian speculation, God absorbs 
the world. A recent writer definitely says, “the West loses the 
Infinite in the finite, the East loses the finite in the Infinite. 
The one is atheistic, the other acosmic.” 

When the errors of Deism were renounced and the menace of 
Pantheism recognized, it was found difficult to steer the middle 
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course. The tendency has been veering toward Pantheism. The 
demand is made, that on the basis of the Divine immanence, the 
Christian Gospel shall be restated. Recognizing the exaggeration 
of the.Divine transcendence in the Deistic tendency, and the 
necessity of a reaction from it, may we not yet hesitate to comply 
with the demand, until we are sure, that the Divine Immanence, 
which is the basis of our theology, is so conceived as to be com- 
plementary to, and not contradictory of the Divine transcend- 
ence? We must distinguish the Divine Immanence from the 
identity of God and the world. Under cover of this term, our 
Monotheism must not change itself into Pantheism. Is this Divine 
Immanence a new truth for our Christian theology? It is not. 
The Palmist says, “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? Or 
whither shall I flee from Thy Presence?’ Paul expresses a 
dominating conviction, when he says to the Athenian philosophers, 
“In Him we live and move and have our being.” For Paul, what 
is the goal of the world’s course? It is the perfect Divine Im- 
manence—“ That God may be all in all.” For the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, what is the highest blessing of the Christian 
life? It is God’s indwelling. With reference to being filled with 
the Spirit, what is the teaching of the whole New Testament? 
A careful study will convince one that it is a declaration of the 
Divine _Immanence. 

The devout student of the Scriptures can readily see that the 
Bible nowhere confuses the cosmic and the ethical. It dis- 
tinguishes the omnipresence of the Creator in His creation, from 
the personal presence of God with man, which is morally and 
religiously conditioned. When evolution is conceived as the mode 
of the Divine creation, does it not logically become impossible to 
think of God as the Great, First Cause, separated from secondary 
causes? As creation is, in this view, continuous, the Divine 
presence and activity in the world must be constant. If history is 
continuous with nature, as a higher stage of the one progressive 
process, then are not the Divine preservation and Providence in- 
separable from the Divine creation? Does not Providence imply 
a provider? Does not a provider imply a person? From the 
Christian standpoint, what is the philosophy of history? It is the 
disclosure of the Kingdom of God, the supremacy of His truth 
and grace, in the thought and life of mankind. In methods agree- 
able to the medium employed, God dwells both in nature and in 
man. 

Among some philosophic thinkers, the tendency is to go beyond 
that of the Divine Immanence, in the way indicated, and confuse 
immanence and identity. They say that God and the world are 
one. God is the unity, the world is the multiplicity; that the 
reality is the multiplicity in unity. “There is no more differ- 
ence,” they say, “ between God and the world, and man, than be- 
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tween the whole and its parts.” Without the recognition of 
transcendence, does not the assertion of immanence lead to pan- 
theism? As seen in the new theology, what are the consequences 
of confusing immanence with identity? The distinction between 
God and man, which morality and religion alike demand, is con- 
fused, if not altogether denied. The reality of sin, as man’s will- 
ful disobedience, is so minimized as to vanish. The necessity of 
atonement for sin, in God’s sacrifice, through Christ, on man’s 
behalf, wholly disappears. In this view, to live in the spirit of 
unselfishness, as Christ lived in the flesh, is all that man needs for 
his salvation. In this view, Christ is no longer the sole and 
sufficient Divine Savior of sinful mankind. In working out the 
world’s salvation, Christ becomes only our brother man. Does 
Divine Immanence, in the sense of the Identity of God and the 
world, leave room for any moral or religious process of salvation 
by sacrifice? Does Pantheism, with logical consistency, allow any 
real meaning or worth in morality or religion? 

Do not reverence and humility alike demand that we should 
emphasize God’s difference from us and His communion with us? 
The Psalmist asks—“ What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him? And the son of man that Thou visitest him?” As a father 
condescends to help his child, so God draws near to us. In the 
interests of the moral conscience of mankind, as well as the 
religious consciousness, the Divine Transcendence may also be 
emphasized. God is the absolute perfection; Mankind is not only 
limited, it is perverse, it has disowned its dependence, refused its 
obedience and so cut off the communion with God. Created in 
God’s image and likeness, as personal, “capable of thinking truth, 
feeling love, willing righteousness,” yet man, by his own willful 
disobedience, has become estranged from God. The reality of 
man’s sinfulness is a fact of experience. In Christian theology 
the recognition of the fact of sin, is independent of the explana- 
tion of its origin, as given in the story of the fall. Does not any 
attempt at explanation presuppose the recognition of that fact? 

In affirming the negativity of evil, Pantheism passes over into 
optimism often confused with Christian hopefulness. The term is 
here used, in the limited sense, for the philosophical tendency, as 
expressed in Leibnitz’s affirmation that “this is the best of all 
possible worlds ;” as stated in the words of Pope, “ what ever is, is 
right;” as given in Hegel’s formula, “the real is the rational.” 
In this view of the immanence of God, as essential unity of God 
and man, sin is minimized. Sin becomes selfishness, and salva- 
tion becomes love. Is not sin something more and worse than 
selfishness? Is human crime, often so terrible that one shudders 
as he thinks of it, adequately described as selfishness? Does 
Christian theology need to demonstrate human depravity? It 
does not; it can presuppose it. Is it only the Bible that teaches 
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the sinfulness of man? It is not; human history and literature 
also bear witness to the sinfulness of cin in human life. This 
theology has not probed humanity’s wound. It ignores that, which 
to the moral conscience of the race has been the sting of sin. The 
Psalmist says, “ Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned, and done 
that which is evil in Thy sight.” Does not the Psalmist express 
the heart of the whole matter? It is Infinite Perfection, with 
which we compare ourselves. It is the antagonism to, and the 
estrangement from God, which sin involves, that is its deepest 
condemnation. Sin sits where God’s Spirit ought to dwell—in 
the heart, the source of our moral and spiritual being. He who 
knew the heart of man, said, “Out of the heart come forth evil 
thoughts.” 

Does not the speculative mind, as well as the moral and religions 
consciousness, demand the assertion of the Divine Transcendence 
as complementary to the Divine Immanence? Is Herbert Spencer 
satisfied with his physical explanation of the universe? He is 
not; he ventures on a metaphysical assumption, that all phe- 
nomena are the manifestations of the ultimate reality. For him 
this ultimate reality is so vastly different from all phenomena, 
that he calls it an “ Inscrutable Mystery.” Lotze is unable to ex- 
plain the action and reaction of the forces of nature without 
assuming their unity in the Absolute. Even when God is thought 
of as the unity of the world, must not that unity, to mean any 
thing for thought, as making the universe more intelligible, be 
regarded as other and more than the mere sum of all the parts, 
or the mere series of movements? In his work on Pantheism, 
Allanson Picton, an avowed Pantheist, describes man’s relation to 
God as of the part to the whole. He finds it necessary to make, 
not merely this quantitative, but also a qualitative distinction. 
He asks, “ Why should we be supposed to be without God, because 
we acknowledge Him to be super-personal and past finding out? 
Or why should we be suspected of denying the divinity of evolution 
because we do not believe the Eternal All to be subject to it?” 

Is it not clear that the distinction between God and the world— 
God’s transcendence of the world, is so engrained in human 
thought that a Pantheist finds it impossible to be consistent in 
his language? To the fundamental categories of human thought 
belong the correlative conceptions of Infinite and finite, dependent 
and Absolute. Do we not contrast the world in time and space, 
with God as eternal and immense? If the forces of nature are 
conceived as God’s Will exercised, must we not think of those 
forces as temporal and spacial, while the Will so exercised must 
be thought of as external and immense? For human thought God 
is the explanation of the world, not because of His resemblance to 
it, but because of His difference from it. 

If we conceive of immanence as identity, must we not then, to 
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be consistent, think of God as continued in time and space? Could 
we then conceive of Him as personal? Though human personality 
is incarnate and subject to the conditions of time and space, yet, is 
there not the unity and identity which lifts even human person- 
ality to a relative transcendence? Is not self more than a series 
of points in space or a succession of moments in time? In refer- 
ence to life itself, Sir Oliver Lodge, in his work on Life and 
Matter, says, “Life may be something not only ultra-terrestrial, 
but even immaterial, something outside our present categories of 
matter and energy, as real as they, but different, and utilizing 
them for its purposes.” May we not affirm that, relatively to 
matter, life is transcendent, and that relatively to the living or- 
ganism, even personality is transcendent? So must we conceive 
the Mind and Will, that is, the Ultimate Cause and Final Pur- 
pose, as a Unity and Identity, and so transcending the universe 
in which the Mind is expressed and the Will exercised. 


Humanity is under a remedial economy that has its center in 


revealed religion. “Through the ages an increasing purpose runs” 
—a spirit of human righteousness, expressive of Divine holiness. 
In its moral quality, the Divine Will, that so guides and controls 
the many human wills, transcends them all. That tltere is moral 
progress at all, reveals what? It reveals that we can not identify 
God, even with the moral order, so far as it has already been 
established in human history. Does not advance mean a beyond 
and an above, toward which the movement is possible? The per- 


fection that is Eternal Reality in God is but partially and gradu- © 


ally realized in human history. Where the materialistic evolu- 
tionist sees nothing but accident, matter and blind force, the 
Christian philosopher beholds the clear evidence of Supernatural 
Wisdom. 

In the words of Professor Elie DeCyon, a Russo-French scien- 
tist, we may ask, “ What psychological truth or what historical 
fact has ever demonstrated, by experimental proofs, approaching 
even at a distance, those which demonstrate the Divine origin of 
the Gospel’s revelations? The answer is, The culture of the entire 
civilized world and the history of myriads, brought out of ignor- 
ance and savagery to the light of faith and science—reply— 
“ NONE.” 

West ALEXANDRIA, OHIO, 
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IV. 
THE PETA-VATTHU. 
HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN, 


The Peta-Vatthu is one of the Buddhistic works written in Pali, 
a language closely akin to Sanskrit. The Buddhist scriptures 
called the Tipitaka consist of three parts; one of these divisions, 
the Suttapitaka, consists of five books, one of which is called the 
Khuddakanikaya, which in turn is subdivided into fifteen sec- 
tions. The Peta-Vatthu constitutes one of these last divisions. 

The name Peta-Vatthu means the story of the departed or the 
spirits of the dead. The Pali peta is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
preta, which is derived from the root i “to go” with the suffix 
pra; the word means, therefore, having gone forward, or in other 
words, having passed from this world to the next; hence the de- 

arted, or the spirit of the dead. The term corresponds to the 

tin manes. The word consequently means literally the spirit 
of the departed, either good or bad. In the work under considera- 
tion, however, it is specialized to refer only to the spirits in tor- 
‘ment, while the more fortunate ones are called yakkhas. 

Many of us as children may have heard our grandparents tell 
about ghosts who had to haunt a certain section for an indefinite 
time until released, as a punishment for a particular offense. 
The reader will observe many similarities between the petas and 
the ghosts of the stories told by our forefathers. Many of the 
petas suffer hunger and thirst; their aspect is revolting or awakens 
pity; many are naked, emaciated, or they are filthy, or they are 
covered with flies. Many are punished by enduring a fate similar 
to that which they planned or inflicted upon others. They are 
wont to get filth as food, and they generally suffer remorse for 
their past deeds and thus constitute a warning to their kinsmen 
whom they visit. 

They appear for the most part unto men at twilight or at night. 
In the ghost stories we were told that the spirits generally visit 
the places where they formerly lived or had their activities. We 
find that the petas likewise usually frequent their old homes, or 
they wait at the walls or near the city or at crossroads so that 
men may see them and help them. 

The petas have retained their human characteristics. They 
remember their previous existence and deeds; they have not lost 
their human emotions, they have the gift of speech, and weep and 
lament like living people. 
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As regards the time limit of the punishment or suffering, noth- 
ing definite is given. That probably depends upon the nature of 
the offense and the success they have in inducing their relatives 
to help them. Among all nations it was an accepted belief that 
the manes depended for their existence upon the food and drink 
offerings of their kinsmen. That is why sons were preferable to 
daughters, because the head of the household was the priest of 
the manes cult. Likewise the petas also desired direct offerings 
because they suffered from hunger and thirst; this would, how- 
ever, not alleviate their spiritual condition or grant them the 
desired release. We find accordingly that one could give a gift to 
a monk, to the Buddha, or to the church and ascribe the virtue 
of the gift to the peta. This transferred credit gave the spirit the 
desired release, temporary or permanent. 

The petas live in the paraloka or the spirit world. We must not 
identify the punishment of the petas with the torment of hell. 
Generally speaking no attempt has been made to localize the abode 
of the petas; the only thing that concerned the Hindu was the 
fact that some one had died and that the petas were in torment 
and appeared at various times to men. We could hardly expect 
a definite locality for the spirit world to be thought out in a 
series of popular stories of unknown and various authorship. How 
many Christian believers of the present day have a clear idea of 
the state of the soul between death and the judgment day? 

The Buddhists believe in metempsychosis and teach that there 
are five gatis or states of existence into which a being may be 
reborn at death; they are hell, animals, the peta-world, men, and 
the devas or the gods. The Buddhist hell is a place of torture in 
which former sins are expiated, but it is nevertheless only a tem- 
porary state which may be immediately followed by rebirth into a 
blissful state. The torment in hell was considered a far greater 
punishment than existence in the peta-world. In the round of 
the samsira or transmigration the petas could through the help 
of their friends be born into a higher and better state; or the 
bes wicked ones were reborn in hell. 

n the Peta-Vatthu we see that the Buddhists believe in retribu- 
ie As the deed, so the consequence. Cf. Peta-Vatthu III, 
1, 20: 

sukham akatapuiifidnamh idha natthi parattha ca 
sukhaii ca katapuiifidnam idha c’eva parattha cas 


“ For those who have not done good deeds, there is joy neither in 
this world nor in the next; but for those who have performed 
meritorious works, there is happiness both even in this world and 
in the next.” 

For those interested in comparative religion or in the study of 
folklore, we submit the Peta-Vatthu for the first time translated 
into English. 
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THE PETA-VATTHU. 
THE STORIES OF THE PETAS. 


Hail unto the Reverend Arhat, the perfectly enlightened one. 
BOOK ONE. 


L 
The Peta Story of the Likeness to Fields. 


1. Like unto fields are the Arhats (the Saints) ; the givers are 
like unto farmers; resembling seed is the virtue of the offering; 
from this is produced fruit. 

2. This seed and cultivated field are for the departed and the 
giver. This the departed enjoy; the giver increases through the 
pious act. 

3. For doing a meritorious act right here on earth and honoring 
the departed, to heaven indeed he goes as his station, since he has 
done a good deed. 


II. 
The Peta Story of the Boar. 
(Dialogue between Narada and a Peta.) 


Narada: 1. Your body, golden all over, illuminates all the 
regions; but your mouth is simply that of a boar. What deed 
have you done in your previous existence ? 

Peta: 2. My body I subdued; my speech I did not restrain. 
Therefore I have such an appearance as you see, Narada. 

3. So, Narada, I myself tell you this which you see for yourself. 
Do not commit evil with your mouth, lest you become boar- 
mouthed. 


ITI. 
The Peta Story of the Putrid Mouth. 
‘ (Dialogue between Narada and a Peta.) 


Narada: 1. You have a beautiful, celestial complexion; in the 
air you are standing, yea in heaven. Yet worms are devouring 
your mouth which has a putrid odor; what act did you commit 
in your previous existence ? 

Peta: 2. A monk I was, wicked and of harsh speech; though 
in the form: of a medicant, I was unrestrained with my mouth; 
I obtained, to be sure, with austerity my complexion, but also a 
putrid mouth on account of my slander. 
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3. Now this has been seen by yourself, Narada. They who are 
compassionate and virtuous would say: “Do not backbite nor 
speak falsely Then you shall become a pleasure-enjoying Yakkha.” 


IV. 


The Peta Story of the Broken Doll. 


(According to theframe-story the Buddha spoke the following 
stanzas at the house of Anathapindika when the little daughter 
of the house was crying about a broken doll.) 

1. For whatever cause the liberal one should give a gift to the 
forefathers and the departed or also to the gods of the homestead; 

2. And to the four great kings, the celebrated guardians of the 
world, Kuvera, Dhatarattha, Viripakkha, and Virilhaka; with 
this forsooth they all are honored and the bestowers are not with- 
out reward. 

3. For neither weeping nor grief or any other lamentation are 
of any avail; nor is this a help to the departed person. Yet such 
a practise have the kinsmen. 

4, But indeed this gift which is given and well ‘established in 
the church, for a long time on various occasions serves for the 


benefit of the departed. 
V. 


The Peta Story of “ Outside the Wall.” 


1. They stand outside the walls and at the street corners and at 
the crossroads ; they are standing at the doorposts, having arrived 
at their own house. 

2. Although abundant food and drink and hard and soft viands 
are served, not does any one remember these beings on account of 
their (former) deeds. 

3. They who are compassionate give their kinsmen at the proper 
time pure, excellent, and acceptable food and drink, with the 
words: “ Let this be for you, kinsmen ; let the relatives be blessed.” 

4, And these coming together there, the departed spirits of the 
kinsmen having assembled, greatly rejoice at the abundant food 
and drink, saying: 

5. “Long live our kinsmen through whom we receive gifts. An 
offering is made to us and the givers are not without reward.” . 

6. For there is no agriculture in that place nor is cowherding 
oy there; nor is there trading there as here, no commerce with 
gold. 
%. With gifts from here the petas, the dead in the other world, 
maintain themselves. As water rained on a height flows down to 
the low ground, even so the gift from here profits the petas. 
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8. Just as full streams of water fill the ocean, even so the gift 
from here profits the petas. 

9. (The petas say:) “ Of my relatives, friends, and companions, 
each one did me good. May each one give gifts to the petas, 
remembering what was done in their previous existence.” 

10. For neither weeping nor grief or any other lamentation are 
of any avail; nor is this a help to the departed person. Yet such 
a practice have the kinsmen. 

11. But this gift which is given and well established in the 
church, for a long time on various occasions serves as a benefit 
of the departed. 

12. And this is the duty of kinsmen above set forth; for the 
petas also an excellent offering has been made and power bestowed 
upon the mendicants. No little good has been sought by you. 


VI. 
The Peta Story of the Devourer of Five Sons. 
(Conversation between a thera (monk) and a peti.*) 


Thera: 1. You are naked and ugly in form; an ill-smelling and 
putrid odor you breathe forth; you are all covered with flies as it 
were. Now who are you that exist in this condition? 

Peti: 2. I, venerable sir, am a peti, the wretched Yamalokika. 
Since I had done a wicked deed, I went from here to the world of 
the petas. 

3. At daybreak I give birth to five sons, in the evening again to 
five others, all of whom I devour; even these are not enough for 
me. 

4, My head is scorched and smokes with hunger ; I do not receive 
any water to drink. Behold the misfortune which has come upon 


me. 

Thera: 5. Now what sin has been committed by your body, 
speech, and mind? In retribution of what deed do you devour the 
flesh of children? 

Peti: 6. The other wife of my husband was pregnant, and I 
devised evil against her; I myself with a corrupt spirit caused the 
fall of her foetus. 

%. Her foetus, two months old, was simply blood and trickled 
from her. Then her mother in anger brought her relatives to me. 
And she both administered an oath to me and had me reviled. 

8. I for my part took the terrible oath falsely: “May I eat the 
flesh of children if it was done by me.” 

9. In consequence of both the deed and the perjury, I eat the 
flesh of children, since I am stained with the blood of my former 
existence. 


1Peti is the feminine of peta. 
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VII. 
The Peta Story of the Devourer of Seven Sons. 


Thera: 1. You are naked and ugly in form; an ill-smelling and 
putrid odor you breathe forth. You are all covered with flies as it 
were. Now who are you that exist in this condition? 

Peti: 2. I, reverend sir, am a peti, the unfortunate Yamalokika. 
mine I had committed an evil deed, I went from here to the peta- 
world. 

3. At daybreak I give birth to seven children, in the evening 
again to seven others, all of whom I devour. Even these are not 
enough for me. 

4, My heart is scorched and smokes with hunger; I do not at- 
tain serenity of mind. As though burnt with fire, I suffer torture. 

Thera: 5. Now what sin was committed with your body, speech, 
and mind? In consequence of what deed do you devour the flesh 
of children? ; 

Peti: 6. I had two sons; both had attained adolescence. And 
having experienced the strength of the youths, I despised my 
husband. 

%. Then my husband was angry and married another wife. 
And when she became pregnant, I meditated evil against her. 

8. And I with a corrupt spirit caused the fall of her foetus, 
Her three month old fcetus fell, foul and bloody. 

9. Then her mother in anger brought her relatives to me. And 
she administered an oath to.me and had me reviled. I for my part 
took the terrible oath falsely: “ May I eat the flesh of children if 
it was done by me.” 

10. In consequence of both the deed and the perjury, I eat the 
flesh of children, since I am stained with the blood of my former 
existence. 


VII. 
The Peta Story of the Oz. 


Father: 1. Why now appearing like a mad man, do you cut the 
green grass and mutter to an old ox whose life is gone, “ Eat, eat.” 

2. For not by means of food and drink would a dead ox rise. 
You are childish and simple-minded, just as others too are foolish. 

Son: 3. These feet, this head, this body with the tail, the eyes 
likewise are here. Let this ox get up. 

4, You do not see the hands and feet, body and head of my 
grandfather. Now are you not foolish for weeping upon the 
mound of earth? 

Father: 5. Verily I was glowing, being like a fire over which 
ghee? had been poured. Now sprinkled as with water, I make an 
end of all my pain. 

2Ghee is an Anglo-Indian word for butter which is clarified and then 
hardened. It is much used for culinary and religious purposes. 
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6. You who drove away from me, half dead with grief, the 
sorrow for my father, you removed indeed from me the pain, the 
gloom that resided in my heart. 

%. Now I have laid aside my grief in this matter and am calm 
and serene. I do not mourn, I do not weep, having heard you, 
my boy. 

8. So do the wise who are compassionate. They divert us 
from grief just as Sujata did his father. 


IX. 
The Peta Story of the Master Weaver’s Wife. 


A conversation between a Bhikku (mendicant) and a Devaputta 
(the son of a god) concerning the latter’s former wife. 

Bhikku: 1. She partakes of excrement, urine, blood, and pus; 
of what is this the punishment? Now what deed has this woman 
done who is always eating blood and pus? 

2. New and lustrous, forsooth, soft, white, and woolly are the 
clothes which are given her, but they become various metal plates. 
What deed now has this woman done? 

Devaputia: 3. This was my wife, venerable one; she was not 
disposed to give, niggardly and stingy was she. When I gave to 
the mendicants and brahmans, she abused and censured me, 


saying : 

4, % Excrement, urine, blood, and pus, filth you shall eat for all 
time. Let that be your lot in the other world and your clothes 
shall be like metal plates.” Since she has committed such a sin, 
upon ier arrival here, she shall for a long time eat that filth. 


X. 
The Peta Story of the Bald-headed Woman.* 


A conversation between a Vimanapeti (a Peti dwelling in a 
magical palace) upon an island in the ocean and merchants who 
had been wrecked there. 

Merchant: 1. Who now are you, staying in the palace? You 
do not come out. Come out, my dear; let us see you with your 
miraculous power. 

Pett: 2. I am tormented; I am ashamed to come out naked ; 
with my hair I am covered. By me little good was done. 

Merchant: 3. Come. I give you a cloak; put on this garment; 
don this tunic and come out, beautiful one. Come out, my dear. 
Let us see you, supernatural one. 

8 According to the commentary this woman had during her life time lost 
her hair, since an enemy poured a mixture over her head while she was 
bathing. On account of her kindness to the mendicant, her hair was re- 
stored when she entered the peta-world. 
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Peti: 4. What is given by your hand into mine does not profit 
me. But here is this faithful disciple, a pupil of the truly en- 
lightened one. 

5. Having dressed this man, transfer to me the merit; then I 
shall be blest, flourishing in all pleasure. 

Narrative: 6. After the traders had bathed and anointed him, 
they clothed him with the garment and transferred to her the 
virtue of the gift. 

%. Immediately after this was beheld, the result was produced ; 
this was the fruit of her gift: food, clothes, and drink. 

8. Thereupon pure, having clean clothes, wearing the best 
Benares cloth, smiling, she came out of the palace, saying: “ This 
is the fruit of your gift.” 

Merchant: 9. Your palace appears very variegated and shines 
brilliantly. Goddess, in reply to our questions, tell us of what 
deed this is the result. 

Peti: 10. To a wandering mendicant, an upright one, I with a 
serene mind gave a dish full of seeds with sesame oil. 

11. For this good deed I receive as a reward a long time in the 
palace, but now only a brief period remains to me. 

12. After four months shall be my death; down té the exceed- 
ingly severe and terrible hell I shall fall. 

13. It is four-cornered and has four doors; it is divided into 


parts by measure; it is surrounded by an iron fence, and is cov- 
ered on the top with iron. 

14. Its iron floor is glowing with heat. Flashing on all sides 
for a hundred yojanas, it exists for all time. 

15. There for a long time I shall experience grievous pain and 
the fruit of evil deeds. Therefore I mourn this fact. 


XI. 
The Elephant Peta Story. 


Conversation between the Monk Samkicca and a Peta Family. 

Monk: 1. Leading the way, forsooth, one goes on a white 
elephant, but in the middle one is in a car drawn by she-mules; 
and at the very end’ a young woman who entirely illuminates the 
ten regions, is carried in a litter. 

2. But you people with mallets in your hands, having sad faces 
and split and broken bodies, you human beings, what evil have you 
done? On account of what do you drink each other’s blood ? 

Petas: 3. He who goes at the very head on the white elephant, 
the four footed beast, was our son; he was the eldest child. Be- 
cause he gave gifts, he now rejoices happily. 

4. He who is in the middle on the wagon drawn by the she- 
mules, in the swift-going car yoked to four, was our second child. 
As an unselfish and noble giver he shines. 
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5. She who is carried behind in a litter, a lady, wise, having 
the sluggish eye of the doe, was our daughter; she was the young- 
est child. Happy with half her portion, she rejoices. 

6. And these with tranquil minds in their previous existence 
gave gifts to the ascetics and the brahmans. But we were nig- 
gardly and abused the ascetics and the brahmans. Since they 
gave gifts, they roam about while we waste away like a reed cut 
down. 

Monk: %. What kind of food do you have? What kind of a 
bed? How do you maintain yourselves, you great sinners, who, 
while food is abundant and plenty, have lost happiness and to- 
day have obtained sorrow? 

Petas: 8. We strike each other and drink pus and blood. Al- 
though we have drunk much, we are not satiated, our thirst is not 
a . 

i. Set so lament unbestowing mortals, who after death are in 
the abode of Yama; having discerned and attained food, they 
neither enjoy it nor do good with it. 

10. Suffering hunger and thirst in another world, the departed 
spirits for a long time lament, since they are in torment. Because 
they have done deeds of grievous consequence, they receive sorrow 
as their bitter fruits. 

11. For momentary are wealth and property; fleeting is the 
life here on earth; gaining a knowledge of transitoriness from 
the transient, let the wise man prepare a resting place. 

12. All men who are acquainted with the moral law and have 
this knowledge, do not neglect gifts after they have heard the 
words of the saints. 


XII. 
The Snake Peta Story. 


Sakka, the Boddhisatta, returns and asks his survivors why they 
do not mourn. 

In answer to his questions, his father, mother, sister, wife, and 
maidservant respectively reply as follows: 

Brahman (father): 1. Just as the serpent that has cast aside 
its old skin, comes to a form that is its own, so also is it when 
the body is deprived of enjoyment and when the deceased has ful- 
filled his time. 

2. He who is being burnt does not perceive the lamentation of 
his kinsmen ; therefore I do not bewail him; he has gone by what- 
ever way is his. 

Brahmani (mother): 3. Uncalled he came from there, without 
our sanction he has gone from here. As he came, so he went. 
Now what’s the use of lamenting? 

4, He who is being burnt does not perceive the lamentation of 
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his kinsmen ; therefore I do not bewail him; he has gone by what- 
every way is his. 

Sister: 5. If I should weep, I would become thin. What re- 
ward would there be for me? We should have more dislike for 
our kinsmen, companions, and friends. 

6. He who is being burnt does not perceive the lamentation 
of his kinsmen; therefore I do not bewail him; he has gone by 
whatever way is his. 

Wife: 7%. Just as an infant cries for the moon when it disap- 
pears, so that very same thing does he who mourns for the de- 
parted. 

8. He who is being burnt does not perceive the lamentations of 
his kinsmen; therefore I do not bewail him; he has gone by 
whatever way is his. 

Maid-servant: 9. Just as in the case of a Brahman a broken 
waterpot is not restored, so that very same vain effort makes he 
who bewails the departed. 

10. He who is being burnt does not perceive the lamentation 
of his kinsmen; therefore I do not bewail him; he has gone by 


whatever way is his. 


* 
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V. 
SAVED BY THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
HIRAM KING. 


Is man saved by a judicial decree through vicarious atonement, 
or is he saved by a life-function through spiritual regeneration ? 

St. Paul makes this illuminating comment on the fall of man: 

“Therefore, as by one man, sin entered into the world and 
death through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that all 
sinned ” :— 

The logic of the race-tragedy seems to be the following: For 
Adam himself, his breach of the moral law was actual sin; for 
his descendants, the ancestral transgression results, through gen- 
erative entail, in original sin but ultimates, in their responsible 
life, in actual sin through the impairment of the moral function. 

It is thus through sin that man is lost. Does it, however, follow 
that he is saved by atonement for sin? No. The phrases, to take 
away the sin of the world and to save the world are not equiva- 
lents. While salvation is not possible without atonement for 
sin, atonement itself does not save men. Sin is obstructive as 
well as destructive and its removal is in order to salvation. The 
effect of atonement is, therefore, negative, and manifestly the 
world is not saved by the mere annulment of the cause of the fall. 
It is not the removal of sin that heals the sin-sick soul any more 
— it is the elimination of disease that heals the disease-infected 

y. 
The death of man, like the being of man, is complex. Its 
constituents are spiritual and natural. This elemental diversity 
of death is exemplified in its occurrence, spiritual death and 
natural death not being simultaneous. Spiritual death is primary 
and ultimates in physical dissolution with the earthly career of 
men intervening. Thus Adam “died” instantaneously with the 
commission of his fateful misdeed but survived physically for 
centuries. His descendants are still-born spiritually, but physic- 
ally, mentally and morally, they develop from babehood through 
adolescence to manhood and, for a life-time, function as world- 
builders. 

As it is through death that man is lost, it may be assumed 
without hazard that it is through resurrection that he is saved. 
The assumption is not only warranted by logic, but it is also 
sanctioned by revelation. “As in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” is the clear-cut declaration of the Apostle 
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Paul on the subject. The phrase, “in Christ,”-is adverbial and 
signifies that it is through the relation that He bears to the race 
that “all shall be made alive.” To ascertain that relation defi- 
nitely, is of paramount importance for faith and will have a 
decisive bearing on the propositional caption of this paper. 

Is Christ related to man, for man’s salvation, as the Ideal 
Moralist, and does He offer to make the dead world alive in the 
sphere of abstract morals? Does the spiritual resurrection of 
men follow their penitential contemplation of the Crucified Christ 
and their imitation of His virtues? That would be fanning the 
spark of man’s spiritual life, still glowing in the preternatural 
darkness of the fallen state, into the radiance of the spiritual 
Easter, sure enough. But, as this attenuated theory of the saving 
function of Christ wholly lacks the warrant of the Gospel, it 
must be peremptorily classed with the other vagaries of prevalent 
socinianism. 

The conjoined declarations, “As in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive,” it is plain, mean that the relation 
of Adam and the relation of Christ to the race are similar. In 
fact, the adverbial conjunctives, “as” and “so,” jointly express 
their similarity outright. It is not disputed, moreébdver, that the 
phrase, “in Adam,” signifies the race-progenitorship of Adam and 
as it is parallel in expression to the phrase, “in Christ,” it cannot 
be gainsaid that the apostle assumed the relation of Christ to the 
race to be joint-progenitorial with that of Adam. The apostle, in- 
deed, places the race-progenitorship of Christ quite beyond ques- 
tion by designating Him, in another place, as the “last Adam.” 
Also he calls Adam a “figure” (type) of Christ. 

It is from the spiritual race-headship of Christ, paralleling the 
natural race-headship of Adam, that the entire problem of man’s 
redemption and salvation is to be solved. 

By way of distinction between the joint progenitors of the 
race, St. Paul asserts that the “first man Adam became a living 
soul” but that the “last Adam” became a life-giving spirit. 

It is thus apparent that the life which man lost in the fall is 
not to be restored to him in the redemption but that it is in a new 
propagation of the race, from Adam to his ultimate descendants, 
that the “last Adam” purposes to “give life” to humanity. 

The progenitorial parallel between Adam and Christ is not a 
complete one, however. Thus the members of the race come into 
existence in their natural generation and are duplicates of Adam, 
while the members of the race are pre-existent at their spiritual 
generation and are, not duplicates of Christ, but Christians. 
Still, as Christ is the “last Adam,” it follows that it is by genera- 
tive transmission from His Person that He “gives life” to men. 
Also generation from the Person of Christ does not make men 
children of Christ but children of God. The progenitorial func- 
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tion of Christ is not inconsistent with the fatherhood of God. 
On quite the contrary, it is through the progenitorship of Christ 
that the fatherhood of God is established, since it is through 
Christ, the Word, that the Godhead utters Itself, whether in 
word or act or life. 

What the life-status of the race, thus new-born, is will appear 
in the light of the life-status of Christ, the new race-Progenitor, 
and His life-status is readily ascertainable from His Biography 
which is both available and inspired. Thus He was promised as 
the “seed” of the woman. Gabriel announced to Mary that He 
should be born to her. An angel told the shepherds that He was 
born. 

The life of Christ is therefore human. Is it merely human? 

St. John designates Christ as the “Word” and declares that 
“all things were made by him.” St. Paul asserts that “in Him 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principali- 
ties or powers,” that “he is before all things” and that “in him 
all things consist.” 

While the two apostles thus attribute to Christ the authorship 
of the universe, Moses prefaces his description of the work of 
creation with the general declaration that “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” As it is the consensus of 
Christendom that the creative function belongs to God alone, and 
as these three contributors to the Great Book are credible wit- 
nesses, what follows? That Christ is God. 

These authorities are not at variance. They are, in fact, in 
essential agreement. The discrepancy in their respective designa- 
tions of the Creator was due to the historical character of re- 
demptive revelation which, from its inception in the protevangel, 
was, at ground, the Personal revelation of God and these sacred 
chroniclers wrote, respectively, in the eras of promise and ful- 
fillment, each designating the Creator as God had revealed Him- 
self in that character in his own era. Thus Moses wrote from the 
Jewish monotheistic standpoint and attributed the authorship of 
the universe to God without personal distinction in the God- 
head. St. John and St. Paul, however, wrote from the Christian 
trinitarian standpoint and, as the Second Person of the Trinity 
is functional for the divine economic expression, the former 
apostle represented Him as the actual Creator and the latter 
apostle represented Him as the Creative Agent. 

The life of Christ is thus divine as well as human. 

It is here that the fundamental character of the incarnation 
comes to view. When the “Word became flesh,” Adam, through 
the motherhood of Mary, became the natural progenitor of Christ 
and Christ, through the assumption of the human order of life, 
became the spiritual Progenitor of Adam. As the incarnation is 
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thus the commingling of the divine life and the human life 
through the mutual progenitorial functions of God and man, it 
is plainly much more than a conjunctive union of God and man 
with the two natures merely in juxtaposition in the Person of 
Christ. While it is true that Christ lacks a human father, it is 
quite certain that His supernatural conception did not eliminate 
the human quality from the motherhood of Mary. The laws of 
biology, therefore, warrant the assumption that the two natures 
are merged in the Person of Christ in the unity of a divine- 
human life. As the two natures are thus a generative unit, it 
follows that, although in some sense distinct, they are in func- 
tional unity and that the birth of Christ, His life, His words, His 
works, His sufferings, His death, His resurrection, His ascension 
and His reign ere not to be classed as divine or human, but as 
divine and human. 

As the “ Word became flesh,” a new order of life was, therefore, 
constituted on the scale of being—below Absolute Divinity ; above 
mere humanity. The Person of Christ, being thus constituted in 
His human birth, made Him the Progenitor of spiritual human- 
ity just as the creation of Adam made him the progenitor of 
natural humanity and the new race was primaril} potential in 
Christ just as the natural race was primarily potential in Adam. 
Moreover, it was as the spiritual Progenitor of man that Christ 
removed the taint of sin from the race-life by personal atonement 
just as it was as the natural progenitor of man that Adam tainted 
the race-life by personal sin. Furthermore, Christ, as the spir- 
itual Progenitor of man, made atonement for the race-sin prior 
to the spiritual birth of a single member of the race just as Adam, 
as the natural progenitor of man, committed the race-sin prior 
to the natural birth of a single member of the race. It accord- 
ingly follows that Christ “bore our sins in his body upon the 
tree” in the sense that He atoned, not for the sins of individuals, 
but for the sin of the race. Moral principle, in fact, makes 
the transfer of personal sins for substitutionary expiation quite 
impossible. 

Although the head of the serpent was “ bruised ” in his supreme 
effort to destroy his Assailant and typical atonement, which only 
“covered” sin, was essentially superseded by antitypal atone- 
ment, which removes sin, men were not delivered from the reptile’s 
coils for the space of yet fifty days. The Ascension must needs 
have followed Easter and the culmination of redemptive revelation 
looms in Pentecost. 

The event of Pentecost was not the isolated advent of the Holy 
Spirit. It was, in fact, the climax of the progressive self-revela- 
tion of God through the ages for the fulfillment of the protevangel. 
The Holy Spirit, it is true, was “sent,” but His “pouring forth” 
was actually the revelation of the Economic Trinity, in its tri- 
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functional capacity, for the new birth of man—spontaneous and 
jnitial then—which should thenceforth parallel his natural birth 
through consecratory rite “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

When, therefore, the assembled believers on the day of Pentecost 
were “all filled with the Holy Spirit,” they instantaneously be- 
came the first-born members of the new race. That they were 
saved automatically as they were thus made a “new creation,” 
will not be disputed. What was it, however, that saved them? 

It is not the death of Christ that saves men since the atonement, 
besides being negative, does not even become effective for indi- 
viduals prior to their new birth. It is the life of Christ that 
saves, for it is the Living Christ that breaks the seal of Satan on 
the sepulchre of the soul, since He said, “ Because I live ye shall 
live also.” And manifestly it is by thus “giving life” to men 
that He saves them. 

That it is by the life of Christ that men are saved, is demon- 
strated by the Parable of the True Vine. Christ is the vine and 
men are its branches. Men are evidently saved as they become 
branches of the vine. The branches of the vine are the outgrowth 
of the vine and it is the life of the vine that produces them. 
As the life of the vine is the life of Christ who is the vine, it 
follows that men, as they become branches of the vine, are saved 
by the life of Christ. 

Men then are saved as they are incorporated with Christ and 
it is the life of Christ that incorporates them with Him. Thus 
men are saved as they become members of the new race of which 
Christ is the Head. It is through the new birth that they become 
members of the new race and the new birth is the generative 
function, through the Holy Spirit, of the new race-life which is 
the life of Christ. Also men are saved as they become citizens of 
the kingdom of God through the birth of “ water and the spirit ” 
and baptism, through the Holy Spirit, is the regenerative func- 
tion of the life of Christ. As proof that men are saved in thus 
coming into life-union with Christ, it is needful only to cite the 
declaration of Christ Himself thereto: “He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up 
at the last day.” 

It is only the spiritual element of man’s death that is destroyed 
in the era of the world’s evangelization, while the physical ele- 
ment of his death persists. Although men are truly saved through 
the resurrection of the soul while the dissolution of the body is 
not averted, their redemption remains incomplete. It is at the 
conclusion of the reign of Christ, which is concurrent with the 
period of evangelization, that He, having put all the other enemies 
of the race under His feet, will abolish death, their last one, also 
in its physical aspect. He will thus accomplish the final deliver- 
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ance of the race from the serpent, not by stamping him to powder, 
but by “giving life” to them in the general resurrection. 

The direct answer to the alternative question at the beginning 
of the paper is here made in the language of St Paul: 

“For if, while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall 
we be saved by his life.” 


Somerset, Pa. 
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VI. 
BEGBIE’S GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH.* 
C. NEVIN HELLER. 


At a certain hour of a day in the long ago a horse-car was 
standing on a siding by the Union Station in Baltimore, and 
within on a rear seat was a small boy in the midst of a journey 
that required him to cross the city. Presently a man in the prime 
of life entered the car from the front platform. His clearcut 
features and perfect physique were well set off by a handsome grey 
uniform. Vigor and confidence emanated from his person. As 
he passed down the aisle to a seat in front of the youthful traveler, 
he announced, distinctly and in a quiet voice of authority, though 
apparently to no one in particular, “The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand ; prepare to meet your God.” As the car started on its way the 
stranger seemed quite unconcerned regarding the great event of 
which he had made a proclamation so startling. His perfect com- 
posure was a little perplexing to the small boy, who began to en- 
tertain a slight doubt as to whether his journey was to reach a 
destination in this world or in the next. This feeling was plainly 
owing to the great “ affectibility ” of extreme youth, an affectibility 
in this instance enhanced by juvenile impressions received from 
Hebrew prophecy and Christian apocalyptic, especially as these 
were interpreted by a saintly grandfather, who in language largely 
biblical had, both privately and from the pulpit, frequently de- 
scribed the approaching end of all things. The next feeling was 
the natural desire to know the credentials of the messenger who 
had been made the repository of such important information. A 
vague impulse to appeal to the man himself was quickly overcome 
by the apprehension that he might respond with embarrassing in- 
quiries about the state of the questioner’s soul. The only avail- 
able clue to the status of the stranger was an inscription on the 
band of his felt helmet—the two words “Salvation Army.” 

This early encounter with the Salvation Army was the origin 
of a curiosity that has finally lured him who was the small boy 
of the long ago into writing this essay. Later observation, read- 
ing, and reflection have in some measure helped to an under- 
standing of the phenomena of an emotional and demonstrative 
type of religion alien to his own temperament and training, and 
therefore remote from his own inner experience. The excitement 
of countryside revivals, Salvation Army demonstrations on the 
streets of a great city, the impassioned preaching of evangelists 

1 An essay read before the Cliosophic Society, of Lancaster, Pa., on 
March 18, 1921. 
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obscure and evangelists famous, have been regarded with interest 
and respect, if not with unqualified sympathy or enthusiastic ap- 
proval. Always back of the questions suggested by the choice and 
the visible effect of such methods, and aside from any admitted or 
presumed direct operation of a divine power, has been the problem 
of the human agent upon whose initiative and under whose guid- 
ance the phenomena have been produced. Any theory that seeks 
to explain the results that have appeared during, or remained 
after, any great wave of religious enthusiasm must reckon with 
the personality of the leader who stood at the center of the com- 
motion, and from whom radiated the impulses that swayed the 
surface of life, or perhaps moved its deeps. The innermost heart 
of a Wesley, the supreme motive of a Savonarola, the essential 
purpose of a John Calvin, the spiritual history of a Moody must 
be divined or patiently learned, if the intrinsic worth of such men 
and their service to their own time are to be really understood. 

At least Mr. Harold Begbie thought it worth while, in fact 
considered it a duty, to write, and just a year ago to publish, two 
large octavo volumes, in order that posterity might be “able to 
feel something of the power of Wm. Booth’s persgnality, and to 
understand how it was that his spirit could touch the human heart 
in so many lands and in almost all the varied circumstances of 
mortal life.” And he believed that posterity would care to un- 
derstand, for the reason that Wm. Booth is likely to remain for 
many centuries one of the signal figures in human history; for, 
in his estimation, Wm. Booth was not merely one of the most 
picturesque and heroic figures of the nineteenth century, but the 
greatest religious force of modern times. 

Of Mr. Begbie himself a little needs to be said. He is a middle- 
aged London journalist with a row of books? to his credit. Earlier 
in his career he wrote for the Times and other London papers, but 
since 1904 his journalistic work has been done exclusively for the 
Daily Mail. Evidently he has read widely, is familiar with his- 
tory, literature and politics, fully aware of the deeper currents 
of his own time, and greatly interested in religious and social 
movements. For many years he has been a careful observer of the 
growth of the Salvation Army, and acquainted with some of its 
leaders, and friends, and enemies. In 1904 he accompanied Gen- 
eral Booth during part of his motor tour through the Kingdom. 

Mr. Begbie took seriously his self-appointed task of biographer. 
He visited places in which Wm. Booth had lived and labored, in- 
terviewed friends and converts of the evangelist, and examined a 
great mass of written and printed materials. Bramwell Booth, son 
of William and now General of the Salvation Army, gave him free 
access to family papers. Especially useful for the purposes of 
an intimate and authoritative life were the voluminous corre- 

2 Of these his Twice Born Men is the best known. Some ascribe to Mr. 
Begbie the authorship of the anonymous Mirrors of Downing Street. 
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spondence of Wm. Booth and Catherine Mumford before their 
marriage and the autobiographical notes made by Wm. Booth in 
his last years. Of the latter it should be said that they were 
written at irregular intervals, without system and without the 
verification of dates and other details. Though he wrote reluc- 
tantly and under adverse external conditions, yet the stern hon- 
esty of the man and his unpremeditated candor make this per- 
sonal testimony of the highest interest and value. 

It would be wrong to infer from Mr. Begbie’s friendship and 
great admiration for General Booth that his biography is an 
indiscriminate eulogy. He mentions frequently, and sometimes 
almost harshly, Wm. Booth’s faults of temperament, the limita- 
tions of his culture, the emotional excesses of his revivalism. He 
writes as an interested, and indeed sympathetic observer, but not 
as a partisan. Bramwell Booth’s assistance appears not to have 
inhibited in any degree the exercise of the biographer’s own judg- 
ment. “I alone,” says Mr. Begbie, “stand at the judgment bar. 
I have written as I wished to write, said what I wished to say, and 
the book is my honest idea of the truth.” 

The little world of Nottingham, into which Wm. Booth was 
born on April 10, 1829, was then, and during his childhood and 
youth, a world sadly out of joint. The malevolence of nature and 
the inhumanity of man seem to have combined to render life un- 
speakably hard and brutal. Devastating fires, destructive floods, 
fatal lightnings, bitter winters, Asiatic cholera, murders, suicides, 
highway robberies, mysterious stabbings of women, public hang- 
ings and floggings witnessed by great crowds, grave robbing, jail 
breaking, strikes and furious riots, insurrections, the prostration 
of the great lacemaking industry, hungry mobs sacking the bakers’ 
shops or looting Nottingham Castle, starving children crying in 
the streets for bread, drunkenness, and vice, these were the dread- 
ful features of the environment in which Wm. Booth grew to young 
manhood. The degradation and helpless misery of the many in 
the lowest depths of poverty made upon his mind an impression 
that remained until the last day of his life. 

The Booths, too, had personal experience of poverty. When 
William was born, part of the considerable fortune that his father 
had accumulated as nail manufacturer, builder, and architect had 
been lost in speculation. Samuel Booth was still able to live 
on one of the better streets and to send his children to a good 
private school, but the long industrial depression eventually 
brought complete financial ruin. The family moved into a back 
street, while William was taken out of school and apprenticed to 
a pawnbroker for a period of six years. Less than a year later 
the father died suddenly, at the age of seventy-three. Mrs. Booth 
took a small shop in a still poorer street, and Wm. Booth, aged 
fourteen, now became a breadwinner in earnest, helping to support 
his mother and three sisters. 
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The father was a hard and silent man, completely absorbed in 
the effort to make money, with no time to spend on friends or 
children. The mother was proud, and even with her children 
reserved, subdued by the prospect of her husband’s failure long 
before the event actually occurred. The oldest daughter’s only 
girl friend was the sole visitor, and felt that a shadow rested upon 
the home, for Mrs. Booth never talked to her, and Ann Booth 
never spoke about either of her parents. The children received 
no definite mental guidance from father or mother, and encount- 
ered no religious atmosphere in the home, though they were sent 
every Sunday to the parish church, of which Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
were nominal members. 

To aid him in relieving the gloom that had settled upon the 
family, Wm. Booth had a natural fondness for reading. His 
favorite books were Young’s Night Thoughts and the poems of 
Henry Kirke White, and the novels of Scott and of Cooper. He 
liked to fish and to play hockey, or to wander amongst the crocuses 
in the great meadow beside the Trent, or to roam in the woods 
beyond the river. He was headstrong, impulsive, full of irre- 
pressible mischief, undisputed leader amongst his playmates. If 
the boys played soldier, he was their captain; if they sought ad- 
venture or a mere device for killing time, he was always able 
to provide fun or excitement. Referring to these years he later 
exclaimed, “I have often wondered I did not go straight to hell.” 
But there was no mean or vicious streak in him, and he was prob- 
ably never in moral danger. 

At this time Nottingham was a hot-bed of discontent. Thither 
in 1842 came Cobden and Bright to proclaim their solution of 
the economic distress. In the same year came also Feargus 
O’Connor, the Chartist leader, to advocate his policy of physical 
force against constituted authority. A parliamentary election 
was on, and excitement ran high, culminating in an encounter 
with troops and in the arrest of hundreds of men. Wm. Booth 
was caught in this storm. He became enthusiastic for political 
reform, cheered the speeches of the radical orators, and subscribed 
to the Charter. The reasoning that led him to take this step was 
very simple: “The Chartists are for the poor; therefore I am for 
the Chartists.” 

If religious influences inside the home were lacking, religious 
influences outside made no very definite or deep impression upon 
him. The solemn face and icy manner of his minister prevented 
any real attachment to the Established Church. A lady and gen- 
tleman, who were attracted to him as he was playing in the street 
by his strong resemblance to a son whom they had lost by death, 
and who would even have adopted him, took him with them occa- 
sionally to the Methodist chapel, but he did not feel at the time 
any great effect upon himself from the services he attended there. 
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Later he was induced to join “Brother Carey’s class” at this 
chapel, and to attend the church services more regularly. One 
of his cousins, a humble shoemaker, a Methodist named Gregory, 
by his unostentatious piety impressed Wm. Booth as living a 
“separate and spiritual life.” He felt an indefinable reverence 
for this sincere Christian, who said little to him in a direct way, 
and yet created the conviction that he had something which the 
boy had not. “Cousin Gregory’s” idea that “religion is some- 
thing that comes to you from outside of you” stuck in his mind, 
and his forlorn and unhappy existence made him feel the need 
of this something, and ill at ease because he had it not. “I 
wanted,” he said later, “a happy, conscious sense that I was 
pleasing God, living right, and spending all my powers to get 
others into such a life.” 

His final decision to “ go in for God,” and to do so with all his 
might, was made in no hysterical frame of mind. For some time 
he had known that the great obstacle to such a decision was the 
memory of a wrong done to others. In a boyish trading affair he 
had made a profit out of some of his companions, whilst giving 
them to suppose that he had done them a good turn out of pure 
generosity. In gratitude they had presented him with a silver 
pencil case. One night he resolved to end the matter; found the 
one whom he had chiefly wronged, confessed his deception, and 
returned the gift. He always looked back upon this event as the 
turning point in his life, the moment of his true conversion. As 
he could assign the impulse to perform this act of repentance to 
no human influence, and as it had been done without the emotional 
accompaniments of a public confession, he always ascribed it to the 
direct operation of a higher power, and regarded it as an un- 
doubted miracle of divine grace. Ever afterwards he believed that 
conversion was a distinct and instantaneous experience, and that 
anyone who was true to the light received at that moment needed 
no other means of grace. Wm. James defines conversion as that 
“process by which a self hitherto divided and consciously wrong 
becomes unified and consciously right, in consequence of its firmer 
hold upon religious realities.” For Wm. James the process might 
be either gradual or sudden, but for Wm. Booth it had to be 
sudden, or. at least suddenly consummated. 

With his conversion Wm. Booth lost all taste for political agita- 
tion and all interest in the frivolities of youth. He developed an 
intense dislike of the pawnshop, to which he was bound by articles 
of apprenticeship that held him fast, but proved himself energetic, 
efficient, and humane in business. He was impatient to get into 
some other employment, and ambitious for material success, de- 
voting only his leisure to religious work. His enthusiasm was 
fanned into a flame by the preaching of a remarkable man, the 
American evangelist, James Caughey, who visited the town in 
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1846 and awakened the Wesley Chapel with his tense earnestness, 
A still stronger influence, perhaps, was the friendship of Will 
Sansom, the son of a well-to-do lace manufacturer, a gentle, re- 
fined, and profoundly religious youth, who on his own responsi- 
bility was carrying on mission work in the slums of Nottingham. 
Will Samson preached and prayed at open air meetings; the shy- 
ness of Wm. Booth permitted him only to join in the singing, to 
exclaim “Amen!” at intervals during the prayer, or to speak 
privately to individuals in the crowd. Upon the initiative of 
young Booth these two collected money and established in a com- 
fortable cabin a withered old beggar woman, the most wretched 
creature in all Nottingham. 

It was due to the urging of David Greenbury, an evangelist 
from Scarborough, who perceived in him the latent power of an 
effective preacher, that Wm. Booth overcame his reluctance to 
speaking in public. His first sermon was preached in a small cot- 
tage. After that he gave his evenings and his Sundays to street 
preaching, and soon became the acknowledged leader of the small 
group that gathered around himself and Will Samson. Un- 
authorized and unaided by the authorities of Wesley Chapel, and 
unfettered by any ecclesiastical conventions, Wm. Bdoth sought, 
by methods novel and startling, to attract the attention of the 
godless, to gain converts among the lowest, and then to bring them 
to the Methodist Church for further nurture in the Christian life. 
One Sunday morning he walked into the chapel at the head of a 
band of ragamuffins collected from the alleys and back streets of 
Nottingham. For this act, very disconcerting to the solid citizens 
who worshipped there, he was reprimanded, and thereafter was 
required to bring these outcasts in by a back door and seat them in 
an obscure corner. At home, too, his zeal was treated with cold- 
ness and impatience, though later he won his sisters and his 
mother. 

His theology, at this time and always, was the traditional 
orthodoxy of the period, with special emphasis upon the Methodist 
doctrines of conversion and possible perfection. His belief in these 
was so strong that he considered it the most important thing in 
life to communicate this belief to others. Yet his earnestness was 
only the earnestness of a good layman; when his pastor urged him 
to enter the ministry, he firmly declined, having apparently never 
entertained the idea. 

When his weary apprenticeship of six years came to an end, he 
tried for twelve months to get other employment, and, failing in 
that, then determined to try his fortune in London. He was 
twenty years old when he set foot in the great city, and unknown 
to all in it except his oldest sister, now married and living there. 
But Ann Booth and her husband had become agnostics and drunk- 
ards; they scoffed at his religion and soon dismissed him from the 
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house. There was no work for him except his old work, and so 
again he earned his living in a pawnshop. 

There is not space to describe the conditions in England and in 
London in the period with which we are now dealing. It must 
suffice to say that there was universal indifference to the ignorance, 
and suffering, and degradation of the common people. As Wm. 
Booth went to and from the chapels in which he preached on Sun- 
days, he felt the call to preach to the unchurched, the submerged. 
He asked himself: “ How can anyone with spiritual eyesight talk 
of having no call, when there are such multitudes who never hear 
a word of God, and never intend to; who can never hear, indeed, 
without the sort of preacher who will force himself upon them?” 
His answer was that he was called to be just that sort of preacher. 

At that time there seemed to be no place for him in his own 
branch of the Methodist Church, and nothing came, either, of a 
plan to go out to Australia on a convict ship, in order to preach 
to “the worst of men.” A little later a wealthy manufacturer 
persuaded him to begin his ministry in a Methodist body known 
as the Reformers. For his support this gentleman agreed to con- 
tribute twenty shillings per week for three months. The day 
on which he entered upon his new vocation was his birthday, 
and also the day on which he “fell over head and ears in love” 
with the remarkable woman who three years later became his wife. 

This woman was Catherine Mumford, the daughter of pious 
parents who had means enough to provide her with a good educa- 
tion. Her father had once been a Methodist lay preacher; for 
marrying him her mother had been disowned by her family. 
At an early age Catherine Mumford’s interest had turned to 
serious things. When Wm. Booth first met her, she had an 
enthusiasm for religion and a missionary zeal second only to his, 
while in intellectual force, education, and culture she was his 
superior. She had read a great deal of history, was familiar with 
religious literature, including the theological writings of the 
period, was an eager and brilliant controversialist, and a clear and 
forceful writer. When still a very young woman she strongly 
favored a “female ministry,” and early in her married life took 
her husband’s place in the pulpit when he was temporarily dis- 
abled by illness.* With all this she was not a strident, belliger- 
ent exponent of woman’s rights, but was amiable and gentle, 
cheering her husband through long years of extreme poverty 
and amidst her manifold public activities never neglecting her 
large family of children. She had greater interest than her 
less introspective husband in purely personal or private reli- 
gion, but this only made her influence over him contribute to the 

8The father of Dr. Randall Davidson, after hearing an address of 
Catherine Booth, at Exeter Hall, said: ‘‘If ever I am charged with a 
erg don’t bother to engage any of the great lawyers to defend me; get 

at woman.’ 
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enriching and deepening of his own inner spiritual life; he, 
with his greater practicality and immense faculty for “do- 
ing something,” was more interested in the religious welfare of 
others, but under his influence she became one of the most 
intelligent of his advisers, and one of the most successful 
of his coworkers, so that she is today known as the “ Mother 
of the Salvation Army.” When she died in 1890, after two years 
of agonizing pain, General Booth spoke at her grave, and that 
short, simple, dignified discourse reveals adequately the worth of 
fher life to him and to the cause for which he and she both 
labored. For nearly forty years they had shared strange and 
oftentimes trying vicissitudes, and the ardor of their early love 
had not diminished, nor their sympathy with each other’s aims 
abated. Mr. Begbie, in a hundred and more pages, sets forth the 
happy relations that existed between these two and firmly estab- 
lishes his conclusion, worded as follows: “Whatever may be 
urged against Wm. Booth’s method of propaganda, and whatever 
defects may be pointed out in his character or his intellect, this, 
at least, is a fact beyond question or cavil; that his love story is 
one of the noblest documents in human history.” 

The first twelve years of Wm. Booth’s ministry, #.e., the time 
from 1853 until he began mission work in London in 1865, were 
a period of variegated activity, the details of which need not be 
cold. His three months’ engagement with the Methodist Re- 
formers ended in complete disappointment. He had no regular 
pulpit and was given few opportunities to preach. At the end 
of a short term in a Congregational Training College he found 
the door to the ministry closed by his refusal to subscribe to the 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and reprobation. He had been 
assured that such assent would not be required of him. To re- 
nounce, even implicity, his fundamental doctrine of conversion 
was unthinkable. In a very short time, however, the Methodist 
Reformers of Spalding, in southern Lincolnshire, invited him to 
become their pastor, and here he spent eighteen months, the hap- 
piest months of his life. His remarkable success as a revivalist 
made him feel sure of his vocation. In fact, he had every in- 
ducement to settle down in this limited sphere of usefulness. But 
the Reformers could count only a few scattered churches in the 
Kingdom, and Wm. Booth felt that with more education he might 
achieve much greater results amongst the Methodists of the New 
Connection. Accordingly he returned to London and placed him- 
self under the instruction of Dr. Cooke. On the day of his arrival 
in London he preached in Brunswick Street Chapel, and a month 
later was conducting services amongst the poor of East London. 
Dr. Cooke was so impressed with his power as a preacher that he 
secured his appointment as assistant pastor of a London circuit. 
Soon invitations began to pour in upon him from many parts 
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of the country, some of which he was able to accept. So invariable 
was his success that a year later the Conference commissioned him 
as a roving evangelist. For two years with his young wife Wm. 
Booth went from town to town, preaching to great crowds and 
winning converts from all classes. 

In the New Connection there were some ministers and some 
laymen who were opposed to the excesses of revivalism and 
shocked by the unusual methods of Wm. Booth. As his success 
increased these became more hostile. In the Annual Conference 
of 1857 this staid and conservative element became aggressive, 
with the result that Booth was required to cease evangelistic 
work and take a regular charge. He was not averse to a year of 
comparative rest, and, though aware of bitter opposition, was 
hopeful of being reappointed traveling evangelist. Yet for four 
years he was assigned to charges in Northern England, with 
rarely an opportunity to preach outside of his own circuit. At 
the Conference of Liverpool, in 1861, when his case came before 
that body, he was offered a slight concession. With a questioning 
glance he asked his wife, who was sitting in the gallery, whether 
he should accept the offer. Mrs. Booth rose in her place and in 
a determined voice exclaimed “Never!” William Booth picked 
up his hat, bowed to the presiding officer, walked down the aisle, 
and meeting his wife at the foot of the gallery stairs passed out 
of the building, and so out of the New Connection. 

This step wag taken without any new field in prospect, and 
when the Booths had four children and no money. There was 
as yet no thought of ministering in any other way than under the 
authority of some religious body. But for four years following 
this event Wm. Booth labored without a commission from any 
church officials, depending upon invitations from friendly breth- 
ren for a chance to preach. In this way he spent eighteen months 
in Cornwall, where the number of converts amounted to seven 
thousand. Next he went to Cardiff, Wales, where, since nearly 
all the chapels were closed against him, he first held services in 
secular buildings, starting in a circus. Then he visited, in suc- 
cession, Walsall, Sheffield, and Birmingham. At Walsall was first 
organized a “ Hallelujah Band” of converted criminals, who testi- 
fied in public to their conversion. 

During this period he suffered several complete breakdowns, 
and, indeed, this happened during all succecding periods. As a 
result of being overworked and underfed in his youth he was 
afflicted all the rest of his life with dyspepsia in its worst form, 
often subsisting for days on nothing but tea, and toast, and baked 
apples. He insisted on having his tea hot, like his religion. His 
poor health helps to explain and to excuse his occasional fits of 
impatience, of irritability, and of harshness. Yet in spite of 
physical weakness he performed a vast amount of labor; and 
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underneath his changing moods it is easy to see the constant char- 
acter, ingrained kindness, and undeviating purpose of the real 
Booth. He had periods of depression, and tempests of doubt such 
as, says Mazzini, “all those who devote their lives to a great enter- 
prise, yet have not dried and withered up their soul beneath some 
barren intellectual formula, but have retained a loving heart, are 
doomed to battle through.” At such times he felt incapable of 
preaching with effect, and if the results were meagre looked for a 
spiritual defect in himself and sought to repair it. When he was 
at, or near, his best, his power over an audience was almost 
irresistible. Tall and gaunt, with the features of a Hebrew 
prophet beneath a mass of tousled hair, his powerful voice sound- 
ing to a great distance, he swayed his listeners with laughter and 
the next moment moved them to tears, until often a veritable 
tempest of emotion swept over the audience. Sometimes he was 
almost frightened by the effect of his rugged eloquence, and al- 
ways tried to prevent or repress demonstrations in which the 
element of intelligence was obviously lacking, and sternly checked 
the ebullitions of the insincere. Such powers, it is true, had been 
displayed by many revivalists before Wm. Booth, and, in fact, 
the procedure of Booth was not yet in any essential respect greatly 
different from that of his predecessors. 

Towards the end of their four years’ wandering over England 
Mrs. Booth was invited to conduct a mission in South East 
London. The misery and wickedness she saw in this part of the 
city and the quick response of the people to her preaching con- 
vinced her that this was the sphere for which she and her hus- 
band were intended. Her idea was still to work through existing 
religious agencies, but he thought otherwise, and therefore went 
into the streets of Whitechapel unsupported and alone. Meet- 
ings were held, successively, in an old tent, a dancing saloon, a 
warehouse, a stable, an old beer house, until at the end of two 
years a theatre could be afforded. Impressed with the -reat 
amount of good that was being done, a wealthy philanthropist 
gave financial aid. Mrs. Booth secured help from the fashionable 
audiences she frequently addressed. Earlier, when thousands 
crowded to hear him and when he enjoyed an immense local popu- 
larity, doubt often visited him; but now, when blackguards and 
drunkards reviled him, when on the streets and in the meeting 
place his little band of converts was showered with stones, and 
mud, and fireworks, he never once lost heart. 

The enterprise begun in this way presently became the “ Chris- 
tian Mission,” and was so called until in 1880 the name was 
changed to “Salvation Army.” We must explain, briefly, several 
innovations of far-reaching consequence introduced by Wm. 
Booth during these fifteen years. 

When he began mission work in East London, his idea was to 
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rescue those who were beyond the reach of the churches and send 
them as converted men and women to the ministers of the various 
denominations. After a time he decided that this policy was a 
failure. Many of the ministers, having no real knowledge of the 
man or his work, considered him a mountebank and a hypocrite, 
and consequently refused their codperation. Others, in spite of 
well-meant efforts, failed to hold these newcomers from the slums. 
With all his faith in the efficacy of a new birth, Booth recognized 
that it had little meaning unless followed by a new life; that the 
intense emotional experience at the moment of conversion must 
be succeeded by the steady exercise of the will. It was essential, 
he perceived, that his converts should have the bracing influence 
of membership in a Christian community that knew perfectly 
the conditions of their existence, and that could powerfully aid 
them to live a new life in the midst of their old associations. 
Hence the Christian Mission was organized, and, that its mem- 
bers might remain faithful and be exercised in the practice of their 
new profession, every convert was required to proclaim publicly 
the good news of his conversion, and to give as much as possible 
of his leisure to the winning of others. Soon mission stations in 
East London began to multiply, and next the work spread over 
the country, until annual conferences became necessary and a 
magazine was started. For some years a Conference Committee, 
appointed at Booth’s request, was associated with him in the 
management of the affairs of the Mission. The result was 
divided responsibility, sometimes differences of opinion that hind- 
ered united effort, often long delays in deciding matters that 
required prompt action. At the request of the most active mem- 
bers he announced to the Conference of 1877 that the General 
Superintendent, Wm. Booth, would thereafter superintend with- 
out the aid of a committee. The autocratic powers assumed by 
him at this time, and exercised from this time to the end of his 
life, included the “ power of confirming or setting aside the decis- 
ions of any meetings held throughout the Mission,” and the power 
to appoint his successor. A year later he elaborated a form of 
organization modeled on that of the British army. 

The effect of these new dispositions was evident in the militant 
spirit of the 1878 Conference. Tuning its appeal to suit the mood 
of a public in whose ears the echoes of the Crimean War were 
still ringing, the Christian Mission announced that this Con- 
ference would be a War Congress. The official report of the pro- 
ceedings declared: “The Mission has organized a Salvation Army 
to carry the blood of Christ and the fire of the Holy Ghost into 
every corner of the world. It has prepared for a war that shall 
bring true peace into the hearts and the homes of the vilest and 
the roughest, . . . and that shall shake the Kingdom of the Devil 
everywhere.” The Salvation Army was now in full-fledged being, 
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though two years passed before the name was formally assumed 
and a uniform adopted. 

The Army introduced itself to the world in these words: “ We 
are moral scavengers, netting the very sewers. We want all we 
can get, but we want the lowest of the low.” No means were 
refused of attracting the attention of the godless and the neglected. 
The bass drum boomed more thunderously, the tambourine jingled 
more stridently, the enthusiasm of the workers was noiser and the 
hilarity of the converts more boisterous than in the days of the 
Christian Mission. The respectable world took immediate notice 
of the new movement, shocked, as it was, by the riotous abandon 
of these vulgar crusaders who were resolved upon the subjugation 
of the Kingdom of Evil. The vigorous common sense of Wm. 
Booth condemned some of the excesses that gave enemies a handle 
for criticism. “I wish,” he said, “we did not do so many silly 
things. ...I see a great difference between manly, natural, 
bold, daring action, and weak, frivolous, childish comicality.” 
Yet he was not afraid of enthusiasm, provided it could be or- 
ganized and properly directed; and within a short time he did, 
with immense labor, organize it down to the smallest detail. 

The record of the first ten years (1880-1890) of the Salvation 
Army is a record of startling success, bitter opposition, and brutal 
persecution. At the end of that period there were nearly ten 
thousand officers, and the organization had spread to seventeen 
different countries and to every continent. Its success was achieved 
principally amongst those poor people who had not lost all hope 
or taste for a better and happier life. Amongst the cultured 
Dr. Benson, Dr. Westcott, Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Tait, Dr. Thompson, 
John Ruskin, John Bright, Lord Coleridge, Lord and Lady Cairns, 
and Mrs. Josephine Butler, gave their encouragement or active 
friendship ; but the attitude of the great mass of orthodox Chris- 
tians was one of indifference, or ridicule, or hostility. Unfortunately 
many good people believed all the evil that was said about the 
Salvation Army, and unfortunately nothing was too fantastic or 
too vile to be charged against this exuberant body of converted 
sinners. It is greatly to the honor of the Church of England that 
in the early 80’s Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham, opened friendly negotiations with 
General Booth, in the hope of effecting a union or an alliance 
between the Church and the Army. The desire of these godly 
men was that the Church might get sufficient control over the 
organization of the Army to curb with the hand of authority the 
worst offenses against decorum and good’ taste, without at the | 
same time checking the devotion and earnestness that were fast 
winning victories. General Booth disclaimed any purpose to found 
a new sect, but, having already ceased to administer the sacra- 
ments to his disciples, he could not consent to any arrangement 
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that might be construed as an admission that genuine conversion 
was not sufficient for salvation. The real issue, however, was the 
control of the Army, and this he would in no circumstances re- 
linquish. Experience had convinced him that the peculiar task 
of the Army required his untrammeled leadership, and he believed 
that attaching the Army to the Church of England would almost 
certainly estrange its adherents in other lands. Ten or twenty 
years earlier he might have welcomed, and welcomed eagerly, a 
close connection with some religious body; now all he wanted, or 
could accept, was friendly recognition, and this, he suggested, 
might be accorded by having the Salvation Army occasionally at- 
tend the services of the Established Church. No agreement was 
reached, and today the Army does not attempt to fraternize with 
other Christian organizations. 

In all parts of the Kingdom barbarous treatment was meted 
out to the Army by the rough and vicious, abetted by the publi- 
cans and often aided by the police. The persecutions continued for 
nearly a decade. In one of these years “669 Salvationists, of 
whom 251 were women, were brutally assaulted; 56 buildings of 
the army were stormed and partially wrecked; 86 Salvationists, 
15 of them women, were thrown into prison for disturbing the 
peace.” A single case will illustrate the difficulties against which 
the Army had to contend. The Eagle was a notorious public 
house, with a theater and gardens attached. To this haunt of 
wickedness flocked the very worst characters, to indulge in drunk- 
enness and shameless vice. Learning that the place was for 
sale, General Booth, encouraged by the sympathy of Queen Vic- 
toria and Archbishop Benson, raised the needed £17,000 and 
bought the property, without disclosing the fact that the Salvation 
Army was the purchaser. When the Salvationists marched with 
hymns of triumph into their new possession, the fury of those 
for whom The Eagle was now no longer a pleasing resort, knew 
no bounds. All that day a howling mob besieged the building. By 
nightfall four hundred policemen were on the scene, and but for 
their presence there would probably have been bloodshed. For 
months the place had to be guarded against attack. Then the 
former owners of the buildings appealed to the courts, contending 
that, since the new owners now held the license, they were not 
merely privileged, but under legal obligation to sell intoxicating 
liquors. When this court decided in favor of the Army, the 
ground landlords, who were the trustees of a neighboring parish, 
took the case to a higher court. This tribunal required the Salva- 
tion Army to hand back the entire property, and administered to 
General Booth a rebuke for having been not quite frank in making 
the purchase. 

In the closing decade of the century, the second of the Army’s 
career, Wm. Booth from an outcast revivalist became a world 
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figure, and the organization of which he was the head, instead of 
receiving blows or sneers, enjoyed the confidence of the low and 
commanded the esteem of the powerful. These strides towards 
popularity were possible because the sanity and honesty of an 
apparent fanatic were at last recognized, and because an entirely 
new adventure of the Army made a wide and strong appeal to the 
general public. This adventure was the “Darkest England” 
scheme. 

Until the year 1890 the compassion of Wm. Booth for the 
submerged was excited, principally, by their spiritual destitution. 
The chief purpose of his ministry was evangelical—to rescue them 
from their sinful state here and to prepare them for eternal hap- 

iness hereafter. By temperament a conservative and by habit an 
individualist, he put his faith in true conversion as the sufficient 
remedy for all the miseries of mankind. Now he came under the 
power of the humanitarian motive. One reason for this was be- 
cause he began to see that the evangelization of the underworld 
was impeded by the awful conditions prevailing in city slums; that 
many of his converts were sucked back into the abyss by circum- 
stances against which they were powerless to contend. But he 
was moved still more by simple unbounded pity, awakened by the 
bitter cry of the disinherited, by the hunger, and wickedness, and 
homelessness of the human derelicts who rifled the garbage hea 
and slept on the bridges. He had observed the evil effects of the 
ill-considered charity that good people had begun to lavish upon 
the denizens of Whitechapel, and decided that a thoughtless 
philanthropy was of no avail—if a man whose soul is not saved 
has no chance in the next world, so there is no chance for a man 
in this world unless he possesses the self-respect that comes only 
from self-support. 

For two years he worked on a comprehensive scheme of social 
relief. His plan was published to the world under the now 
familiar title, “In Darkest England and the Way Out.” Asa 
pioneer effort to analyze the causes, summarize the facts, and re- 
duce the volume of poverty and vice, it compares well with a 
modern scientific survey. In fairness the fact must be emphasized 
that Wm. Booth was promulgating no ambitious programme for 
the reconstruction of the entire social system, but dealing with 
only a section of the social problem. “It may be,” he said, “ that 
nothing will be put permanently right until everything is turned 
upside down,” but meantime what is to become of those who have 
gone under? As the immediate goal that might be reached he 
believed that the three millions of human beings who composed 
England’s “submerged tenth” could be elevated to the standard 
of the London Cab Horse. “ When the Cab Horse is down he is 
helped up, and while he lives he has food, shelter, and work. 
The Cab Horse standard can be reached on the Cab Horse terms.” 

In working out his plan this supposed visionary never lost 
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sight of the seven fundamental principles that he at the start lays 
down as essentials of success. 

“The first essential is to change the man, where it is his char- 
acter and conduct which constitute the reasons for his failure in 
the battle of life. No change in circumstances, no revolution in 
social conditions, can possibly transform the nature of man. 

“Secondly: The remedy, to be effectual, must change the 
circumstances of the individual when they are the cause of his 
wretched condition, and lie beyond his control. 

“Thirdly: Any remedy worthy of consideration must be on a 
scale commensurate with the evil with which it proposes to deal. 
It is no use trying to bale out the ocean with a pint pot. 

“Fourthly: Not only must the scheme be large enough, but it 
must be permanent. 

“Fifthly: But whilst it must be permanent, it must also be 
immediately practicable. 

“Sixthly: The indirect features must not be such as to produce 
injury to the persons whom we seek to benefit. It is no use con- 
ferring sixpennyworth of benefit on a man, if, at the same time, 
we do him a shilling’s worth of harm. 

“Seventhly: While assisting one class of the community, it 
must not seriously interfere with the interests of another. In 
raising one section of the fallen, we must not thereby endanger 
the safety of those who with difficulty are keeping on their feet.” 

The instrumentalities that Wm. Booth proposed to employ are 
grouped under the three heads of (1) The City Colony, (2) The 
Farm Colony, and (2) The Over-Sea Colony, each of which 
was to be a self-helping community, a kind of codperative society, 
conducted under strong government and firm discipline. “City 
Colony” is the name for urban stations, to act as Harbors of 
Refuge for the shipwrecked. These Harbors would “gather up 
the poor creatures, supply their immediate necessities, furnish 
temporary employment, inspire them with hope, and commence 
at once a course of regeneration by moral and religious influences.” 
The “ Farm Colony ” was to be an estate in the country, in which 
both agricultural and industrial activities would be carried on. 
Hither would be sent from the City Colony those who had shown 
evidence of improvement, and here their reformation would be 
continued by the same industrial, moral] and religious methods. 
The “Over-Sea Colony” meant lands in South Africa, Canada, 
Australia, or elsewhere, prepared for settlement and provided with 
a strong and efficient local government. Thither would emigrate, 
but only of their own wish, those who by their industry, honesty, 
and self-control were fitted to meet the hardships and seize the 
opportunities awaiting them in a new world. 

Of the many agencies incorporated more or less closely in the 
Darkest England Scheme, there is space only to mention The 
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Slum Sisters, The Household Salvage Brigade, Homes for Drunk- 
ards, for Fallen Women, for Street Waifs, The Prison Gate 
Brigade, Enquiry Office for Lost People, Labor Bureau, Industrial 
Schools, Asylums for Morai Lunatics, The Poor Man’s Bank, The 
Poor Man’s Lawyer, and White-chapel-by-the-Sea,—the last a 
place on the seashore at which a poor man and his family might 
spend a day at trifling expense. 

To inaugurate the Scheme, Booth asked for £100,000, and, to 
meet running expenses afterwards, for £30,000 per year. He 
concluded his appeal in these words: “If among my readers there 
be any who have the least conception that this scheme is put for- 
ward. by me from any interested motive, by all means let them 
refuse to contribute even by a single penny to what would be, at 
least, one of the most shameless of shams. There may be those 
who are able to imagine that men who have been literally martyred 
in this cause have faced their death for the sake of the paltry 
coppers they have collected to keep body and soul together. ... 
From all such I ask only the tribute of their abuse, assured that 
the worst they say of me is too mild to describe the infamy of my 
conduct if they are correct in their interpretation of my motives,” 

Within four months the subscriptions amounted to £108,000, 
Archdeacon Farrar, once the opponent but now the friend of the 
Army, preached a sermon on the Scheme in Westminster Abbey, 
and sent in his pledge for £50, saying: “So far as I am aware 
no scheme of the same magnitude has ever been proposed. I 
heartily wish that such an effort had originated in my own 
Church.” Cardinal Manning, the Catholic prelate, wrote to Gen. 
Booth: “You have gone down into the depths. My heart is 
entirely in your book.” Dr. Moorehouse, Bishop of Manchester, 
sent a subscription of £100, and commended “ the practical wis- 
dom displayed in all the details of the scheme.” At this day it is 
not necessary to resurrect the hostile criticisms to which some 
great names were signed. Time has refuted the calumnies of 
Professor Huxley, whose polished sentences were barbed with 
such epithets as “organized fanaticism,” “corybantic Christian- 
ity,” and “sanctified buffoonery ;” his letters to the press on these 
themes are valuable only for his own biography. 

Criticism and innuendo, did, however, at the time create in 
many minds the impression that the Army was diverting part of 
the Darkest England Fund to the support of its ordinary opera- 
tions, and that Gen. Booth was deriving personal advantage from 
his management of the scheme. To settle all doubts and sus- 
picions a thorough investigation was conducted by a committee 
of five eminent mens headed by Sir Henry James. This committee 
reported that the funds were being used only for the objects and 
in the ways specified in General Booth’s appeal ; that the manage- 
ment of the various enterprises was businesslike and economical; 
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and that the accounts were kept in a proper and clear manner. 
Their only suggestion was, to add somewhat to the legal safe- 

ards already surrounding the custody of money and property. 
t was found, also, that General Booth had never received more 
than his traveling expenses from the Salvation Army, and that the 
profits from the sale of his book, a sum amounting to about $35,- 
000, had been turned over to the treasury of the Darkest England 
Scheme. 

Most of the agencies originally contemplated by General Booth’s 
scheme have now been at work for thirty years. In many great 
centers the City Colony has ministered in a multitude of ways to 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of an immense number of un- 
fortunates. Instead of the one Farm Colony in Suffolk that even 
in its early years excited the admiration of Cecil Rhodes, there are 
now nearly thirty. Only the Over-Sea Colony has failed to ma- 
terialize. To establish it the codperation and financial support 
of the government were needed, and General Booth long en- 
deavored to secure these. His last great effort was made in 1908, 
when, in personal interviews with Lord Roseberry, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, and Lord Crewe, he tried to gain 
their support of a plan for the colonization of Rhodesia. “ All 
were cordial and friendly in a remarkable degree,” he reported, 
yet “with all this I feel how blessed are they that expect noth- 
ing.” To some extent the good Wm. Booth hoped to do by means 
of the Over-Sea Colony. has been accomplished by the watchful 
eare the Salvation Army has exercised over great numbers of 
emigrants. 

To very many, if not to most, people who know the Salvation 
Army today, it appears as primarily a humanitarian agency. It 
may not be amiss, therefore, to remark again that Wm. Booth 
always distinguished sharply between the Spiritual Wing and the 
Social Wing, and that he always put the latter in second place, 
in his old age even questioning whether it had not received en- 
tirely too much attention in the early nineties. It seems that, with 
all his humanitarian zeal, he did not quite clearly see that the 
righting of social wrong, and not merely the succoring of its 
victims, is an integral part of the spiritual task of Christianity, 
though there were rare moments when he appeared to recognize 
no incongruity between the spiritual and the humanitarian motives. 
In Mr. Begbie’s judgment the greatness he achieved came more 
from following the humanitarian impulse than from “ the single 
power of his religious ideas” ; had he not yielded so completely to 
that impulse, his zeal in his spiritual task would have landed him 
m narrowness and fanaticism. The perceptible vacillation of 
will, arising from his failure perfectly to harmonize the two mo- 
tives, Mr. Begbie thinks, caused him to miss absolute greatness ; 
but for this he might have been the very greatest force in history 
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since St. Paul, and probably the father of a bloody revolution. 
Over against this view of the biographer we may set Wm. Booth’s 
expression of faith in the sufficiency of the evangelical motive, 
In his last public address, delivered in Albert Hall only three 
months before his death, after speaking of the other uses that 
he might have made of his life, he said: “The object I chose 
all those years ago embraced every effort, contained in its heart 
the remedy for every form of misery and sin and wrong to be 
found upon earth, and every method of reclamation needed by 
human nature.” 

So when the Darkest England Scheme was well on its feet, his 
chief interest was again in the “Spiritual Wing,” and he be- 
gan to dream of the speedy evangelization of the whole world 
through the efficient instrument he had created. No time remains 
to chronicle the activities of this period, or to contrast his world- 
wide influence towards the end of his career with the insignifi- 
cance of his beginning. It is enough to say that the twelve years 
of the twentieth century allotted to Wm. Booth were years of hard 
work, of bereavement and affliction, and of extraordinary popu- 
larity. The heads, crowned and uncrowned, of all the important 
states of the world, great cities, including London 4nd his native 
Nottingham, Oxford University, and other individuals and or- 
ganizations of lesser fame, bestowed upon him the fullest recogni- 
tion within their power. Multitudes gave visible sign of the grat- 
itude and veneration and affection they. felt for this veteran of 
many long and hard campaigns. Always utterly without cant and 
self-seeking and petty animosity, and now entirely free from pride 
and vanity and self-complacency, he moved on into the shadows 
of total blindness, and then into the deeper shadows of the dark 
valley. His last act as General was to secure from Bramwell 
Booth a solemn promise that the Salvation Army would do still 
more for the homeless of the world, and that it would begin work 
in China at the earliest possible moment. His last words, uttered 
with many pauses and repetitions, were the words of a humble 
Christian: “The promises of God are sure—are sure—if you 
will only believe.” 


Booth died blind, but still by faith he trod, 
Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 


Ten thousand of his converts followed his body to the grave, 
while such crowds as the streets of London had never held before 
looked reverently on. Not since the burial of Moses, when “in 
Nebo’s lonely mountain an angel of God upturned the sod and. 
laid the dead man there,” has there been a funeral so august. This 
man, too, had led a host out of bondage, and guided them on their 
way to the Promised Land ; had been a legislator and builder; had 
wielded the powers of an autocrat by divine appointment to serve 
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the lowest and to set men free. With the spiritual authority that 
comes only from a genuine and vital religious experience, in which 
man has seen God face to face; with the love and sympathy that 
attain their highest only in one who really believes that all men 
are brothers; with the energy and heroism of one who realizes that 
the warfare against the Empire of Wrong and of Evil is serious 
business, he appealed straight to the hearts of men, communicat- 
ing to great numbers of them, and not least to his gifted children, 
his own self-forgetfulness, and his own consuming passion to 
serve God and mankind in the most wretched and most hateful 
places of life. 

The uniqueness of Wm. Booth consisted, not in converting thou- 
sands, though he did that, but in employing original and sagacious 
methods of keeping them converted, and still more in making 
every convert a recruiting agent for the Army. His greatness 
consisted not merely in creating a world-wide organization, but in 
infusing into it his own selfish spirit and indomitable soul, so 
that the requirements of a strict discipline elicit a complete and 
willing obedience, an obedience in which are found a new dignity 
and a new freedom. The victories of the Salvation Army have 
been won, not because its General ordered, but because he inspired. 
Consider the soldier in the slums of every great city, “who lives 
on next to nothing, who seeks the eternal welfare of souls,” and 
stands ready to help the vilest human being that needs a friend. 
Wm. Booth inspired that. Read the sign in every Rescue Station, 
“Before committing suicide, apply to the Captain,” and remem- 
ber that of the first five hundred who applied to the Captain in 
London only two committed self-destruction. Wm. Booth in- 
spired that. Count the fifty thousand women snatched by the 
Slum Sisters from a hideous slavery and restored to decency and 
self-respect. Wm. Booth inspired that. See the tens of thousands 
of broken men, whose souls have been cleansed, and whose bodies 
and fortunes have been mended through the instrumentality of 
beings who were once even as they. Wm. Booth inspired that. 

In short, Wm. Booth had the courage to try Christianity, and 
found that it did not fail. Whatever his theology, and however 
unesthetic his methods, he wrought greatly for righteusness and 
humanity, because his religion was in essence the same that has 
found authentic expression in the Beatitudes, and in the parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Prodigal Son, and the Good Samaritan. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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LLOYD GEORGE. 
WILLIAM F. KOSMAN. 
There is no man in the world to-day more widely talked of than 
Lloyd George and no man about whom there is less consensus of 


opinion. Everything has been said and written about him that 
can possibly be said or written about any man—and it has been 


both good and bad. Probably more than most characters of his-’ 


tory upon whom it has been conferred he merits the distinction 
of being the best loved and the best hated of his age. 

Englishmen themselves painfully disagree in their estimate of 
his worth to England—a disagreement reflected not only on the 
continent but in America as well. To some he is a sweet angel 
of light and progress; to others he is a veritable devil*of chicanery 
and intrigue. Says one Englishman: “ All credit to Lloyd George 
for winning the war. He found men, money, munitions. He is 
incomparable.” Says another Englishman: “ Never in modern 
English history has so light a man been at the head of affairs in 
so grave a time.” English Capital accuses him of lacking the 
courage to throw down the gauntlet to Labor. English Labor 
accuses him of attempting to brand all working men as Bolshevists. 
There are those who say that his shortsighted militarist policy in 
Ireland has been the direct cause of the acuteness of the present 
situation. There are others who say that if Lloyd George cannot 
solve the Irish problem, no leader in England to-day can. And 
so on ad infinitum—to the increasing perplexity of the American 
who is trying to reach definite conclusions concerning Lloyd 
George and the part he is playing in the drama of world affairs. 
What adds to the general perplexity is that, in the meantime, 
Lloyd George goes serenely on his picturesque and dynamic way, 
bending all classes to his will and ruling England as despotically 
almost as did the old British monarchs in the days gone by. 

But whatever the divergence of opinion concerning his motives 
and the value of his service, there can be no question that his life- 
story is one of the most arresting and exciting romances of politi- 
ca] biography. His career is full of the most amazing contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. To begin with, he was born of obscure 
parentage in an obscure village in Wales; reared in the humblest 
non-conformist meeting house and grew up a village nationalist, 
voting the liberal ticket when al] avenues to power and prestige 
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were guarded by the conservative land-aristocracy. By birth, train- 
ing, and all the forces of British custom and tradition, he seemed 
destined therefore to remain forever in the obscurity of the vil- 
lage—yet he became the Prime Minister of the British empire. 
This may prove, as is contended, that the village is the heart of 
Great Britain to-day, but in itself it is a fact truly remarkable. 
The American, of course, is familiar enough with such phe- 
nomena in his own country. The discovery, however, that in 
England—proverbially the most aristocratic country in the world, 
where privilege is a matter of birth, and whose rulers are born in 
the lap of luxury and reared in the aristocratic environment of 
Oxford and Cambridge—this village youth should rise above these 
tremendously formidable social and political barriers and attain 
to the highest degree of preéminence comes with something of a 
shock and in the end leaves him with the conviction that the 
career of Lloyd George is but further evidence of the waning power 
of birth and the declining influence of tradition. Moreover, the 
name of Lloyd George, no matter what else may be said to his 
credit or discredit, is forever sure of a place in the roster of that 
illustrious company of men and women who by sheer force of 
character and undaunted courage achieved for themselves places 
of distinction and power. 

Preéminently, then, Lloyd George is what in America would be 
called a “ self-made man.” The little church school in his native 
village and the office of the law firm where he was trained as a 
solicitor were the scenes of all the academic and legal education 
he ever received, excepting that which he imbibed at home from 
his Welsh uncle, Richard Lloyd. 

No study of the career of Lloyd George would be complete with- 
out reference to this brave, God-fearing, hardworking, non-con- 
formist village cobbler to whom doubtless Lloyd George owes 
more than to any other single individual. Not only did Richard 
Lloyd open his bachelor quarters to his sister, Mrs. George, and 
her two boys upon the premature death of the husband and 
father; not only did he support them by hard work at the shoe- 
maker’s bench; but he gladly spent the savings of a life time in 
order that young George might be given at least a few advant- 
ages. The real stuff and fiber of which this great soul was made 
shows itself further in fact that when it was found that in order 
to pass the preliminary examination for registration in the law 
office, young George needed more Latin and French than the 
village dominie could teach him and that there was no money to 
spare with which to send him to higher school, Richard Lloyd 
determined to teach the lad himself. He knew no Latin nor 
French, but he could learn. And so he did. “Together the uncle 
and the nephew started into the unexplored. Hand in hand they 
tackled the Latin and French Grammars and thumbed the dic- 
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tionaries. For this great-hearted man knew that if both be 
ignorant of the way it is better to go together. Company gives 
courage. So in dark winter evenings with the light of a candle, 
they together spelled out the sentences of Cesar and Sallust and 
laboriously read Ausop in French.” And who will say that this 
was not as fine an education as Lloyd George could have had? 
As further evidence of the poverty of those early days it is re- 
lated that when he was finally enrolled as a solicitor at the age 
of twenty-one, the family was unable to raise the three guineas 
necessary to purchase the robe without which he could not practice 
in the local courts. Nothing daunted, young George got a job in 
an office and earned the necessary money. 

Thus he was launched upon his career. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was sent to Parliament to represent his district. At the 
end of sixteen years he entered the Cabinet, serving successively 
as President of the Board of Trade, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Minister of Munitions, Minister of War, and at the age of fifty- 
four, as Premier of the Empire. 

‘The question most naturally suggests itself—what has been the 
secret of his rise to power? Why have his countrymen repeatedly 
called him to such high position? The answer seems to lie in 
the fact that he possesses a most truly remarkable and tremendous 
capacity for doing things. Some of the world’s great men have 
been prophets, interpreting duty and conscience; some have been 
seers, laying bare the meaning of life and experience; and some 
have. been doers, accomplishing the world’s great tasks. Lloyd 
George is essentially of the last class. There is a smartness, a 
cleverness, and above all a driving energy in the makeup of the 
man that enable him to get things done — to put things through 
with a dispatch and finish that at times startle both friend and 
enemy. It is because of this that England has trusted him s0. 
The world will forgive any man almost any fault if he possesses 
the redeeming virtue of being able to “bring home the bacon.” 
And there have been times, particularly during the war, when even 
those who hated Lloyd George were willing to trust him with 
leadership because they felt sure that somehow “things would get 
done” if this dynamic and intrepid Welshman were at the helm 
of affairs. 

Of tremendous value to him in his achievements has been his 
courage. Courage is always a prerequisite of distinction. No 
man has ever done anything worth while who did not possess 
it. Fear rules the minds of men in general and against fear 
courage alone prevails. The doors to the world’s places of in- 
fluence and power open as by magic to the man who knows no 
fear, and such a man is Lloyd George. Without doubt he has 
not always been consistent; probably he has not always been 


1 The Prime Minister, Spender, p. 38. 
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prompted by altruistic motives; but, so far as the impartial 
observer can discover, he has never even in the face of the most 
passionate hatred and opposition, exhibited a lack of courage. 
The white feather, apparently, is not a part of his personal and 
political equipment. 

His biographers relate many tales of his amazing audacity. 
Mr. Frank Dilnot? describes what he designates a typical instance 
of the manner in which Lloyd George conducted his cases in his 
early career as a solicitor. As one would suppose, the magis- 
trates of his native county were most of them local landowners 
and belonged to the ruling class. It was exceedingly hard to get 
justice for the tenants at their hands. Their custom was to brow- 
beat the solicitor who showed any independence or lack of re- 
spect for them and their conduct of cases. Few dared to challenge 
their rule. Lloyd George, however, from the start refused to sub- 
mit. Once, when defending four men accused of poaching, he so 
skillfully and fearlessly outwitted these bewigged and grandilo- 
quent judges that they left the bench in high dudgeon saying they 
refused to try the case in the face of such insolence—only to think 
better of their decision and return, even though young George 
refused to apologize as they had demanded. 

Mr. Harold Spender* relates how one night Lloyd George 
carried off a “Church Defense” meeting in non-Conformist terri- 
tory. These meetings were held in the interest of the Established 
Church and, while a pretense was made at answering questions 
that were asked from the floor, in reality the questions were some- 
how always put off and eventually ignored. This particular meet- 
ing was to be addressed by a very special church advocate. The 
meeting had hardly opened when young George arose to ask some 
questions. No, he would not wait, he would rather ask them now. 
In fact, he intended to ask them now. So he stood, pale to the 
lips, but unyielding. The audience, taking courage, began to clap 
and cheer. “To the platform,” shouted some one. So young 
George deliberatly mounted the platform and began to speak. 
In vain did the righteous rage. The chairman ordered him down 
but he held his ground. The chairman was forgotten, the Church 
Advocate ignored—Lloyd George became the speaker of the hour 
and carried the meeting for the non-Conformists that night. 

But more daring still must have been his conduct during the 
Boer War, to which he was opposed from the very beginning and 
which he fought tooth and nail. He held that there was neither 
chivalry nor justice in the attempt of the great British nation 
to crush a tiny agricultural race like the Boers, even though 
there might be some provocation. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment at the time and such an attitude, of course, made him 


2 Lloyd George—the Man and His Story, pp. 34 ff. 
8 The Prime Minister, pp. 74 ff. 
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numerous and powerful enemies. It is no light thing to meet 
the war passion full front. He was accused of treason on every 
side. Undaunted and fearless he continued to speak to great 
angry crowds who more than once threatened his life. During 
his speech at Birmingham, where the war fever ran especially 
high, a riot occurred during which furniture was broken, windows 
smashed, one man killed and scores injured, and Lloyd George 
smuggled out of the hall in a policeman’s uniform and hid in the 
town lock-up during the night for safety. He persisted in his 
opposition to the war to the very end and the remarkable thing 
is that at the next election he was returned to Parliament by 
his constituents in Wales. 

Another quality that helps Lloyd George to achieve his pur- 
pose is his gift of oratory. More than any other man living he 
seems able to win men by his persuasive speech. All who have 
heard him testify of his power. His career is an irrefutable 
argument that oratory has not lost its sway over the hearts and 
wills of men. There is evidently nothing in his style of Patrick 
Henry; no fireworks, no shouting, no declaiming; only persua- 
sion, emotion, appeal. “Purple patches” appear now and then but 
for the most part his speeches are simply conversation; though no 
doubt red hot conversation at times. Stories of certain incidents 
in his speech-making tours have become famous and have been told 
repeatedly in the United States. Once in his younger days when 
the Bishop of Asaph, a prelate of the Church of England, him- 
self a Welshman and very able, had been making some telling 
speeches against the non-Conformists in a certain district in 
Wales, the non-Conformists brought in Lloyd George to make a 
speech at a public meeting to counteract the Bishop’s influence. 
Lloyd George himself tells the story of how he was introduced 
at the meeting by the chairman, a leading deacon of the village. 
“We have suffered much of late from misrepresentations,” said 
the deacon. “The Bishop of Aspaph has been speaking against us 
and we all know that he is a very great liar. Thank God we have 
a match for him here tonight in Mr. Lloyd George.” 

Once in his preliminary remarks he used a sentence beginning 
with the words, “I am here,” when an opponent in the crowd 
shouted, “So am I.” “Yes,” said Lloyd George, “but you are 
not all there.” 

It is interesting to note, furthermore, that Lloyd George is 
the originator of the famous “stick up for your own country” 
story that has been told so repeatedly and in such a variety of 
forms and connections. It originated, it seems, as follows: In 
speaking at a Liberal meeting Lloyd George declared, “We must 
give home rule not only to Ireland, but to Scotland as well, and 
to Wales.” A conservative who had come to the meeting de- 
termined to stand no nonsense shouted, “ And home rule for hell.” 
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“Quite right,” said Lloyd George, “let every person stick up for 
his own country.” 

One of his wittiest retorts was made during a speech in the 
House of Commons, as related by Dilnot. While he was 
President of the Board of Trade there was considerable talk by 
the Conservatives of tariff reform—that is of the imposition of 
import duties for protection and revenue. The accuracy of some 
statements (concerning the food of the poorer people in Ger- 
many) made in a free trade speech by Lloyd George had been 
challenged and in his reply he quoted from the annual report of 
the Consul-General in Germany. “Let us see,” he said, “what 
he says about a typical center, the city of Chemnitz. This report 
states that in Chemnitz last year there were sold in the shops two 
thousand tons of horse flesh. I commend these figures to excited 
members opposite. But horse flesh is not the only thing the 
people, through the pressure of tariff reform, are compelled to 
eat in Chemnitz. They even eat dog meat.” (Cheers from the 
Liberals and derisive shouts from the Conservatives.) “The 
Consul-General states that one thousand tons of dog meat were 
consumed in Chemnitz last year.” (More shouting from both 
sides.) “But there is even worse to come.” Lloyd George’s voice 
took on a note of gravity, and the House hushed itself to listen. 
“Not only horse flesh, not only dog meat, but five hundred 
tons of donkey flesh were sold in Chemnitz last year.” He swung 
his finger along the line of opposition leaders and paused before 
adding, “ That fact has a tragic significance for right honorable 
gentlemen who want to introduce tariff reform into this country.” 

Lloyd George was a member of Parliament without office for a 
period of sixteen years, which may perhaps be designated the “ free 
lance” period of his career. During this time there are no positive 
achievements to his credit. Indeed he was preéminently an ob- 
structionist, fighting everything he opposed and one is led to 
believe he opposed almost everything in those days. As “the un- 
tamed guerilla” of the British Parliament he must have made 
life miserable for the ministers responsible for legislation. 

In the year 1906, however, a new Lloyd George appeared. In 
this year the Liberals won the elections and he entered the cabi- 
net of the new government as President of the Board of Trade. 
Not only was he now elevated to a position of power but there 
seems to have occurred at this time a sort of metamorphosis in 
the man himself. ‘The “free lance” became the responsible states- 
man bent upon the enactment of constructive measures and per- 
haps the period from 1906 to the opening of the war may be 
termed “the constructive period” in the career of Lloyd George, 
though, of course, it is extremely hazardous to attempt to confine 
the life and activities of so contradictory and versatile a career 
as that of the British Premier within clearly defined periods. 
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Dynamic energy, like molten steel, is ever likely to break the 
bounds set for it. The unparalleled adaptability of the man un- 
questionably has contributed not a little to his remaining in 
power. As a rule the obstructionist fails when saddled with 
public office. But from the first Lloyd George surprised every- 
body by his tact and shrewdness in handling men and his suc- 
cess in winning them to his way of thnking—an accomplishment 
in which he has steadily grown more proficient. 

There is no doubt, furthermore, that during these years, 1906- 
1914, Lloyd George stood uniformly on the side of England’s poor 
—that great mass of English people who in mine, merchant-ship, 
tenement, slum and tenant house eked out a bare existence in 
squalor and ignorance. He was the outstanding social reformer 
of the day and it is to be questioned whether England has ever 
known a more ardent and fearless champion of the people. In- 
deed, it is hard to conjecture what the social structure of England 
might be to-day had not the World War in 1914 burst upon her 
like a tidal wave and swept Lloyd George and his followers into 
its- seething vortex. 

While at the head of the Board of Trade he succeeded in having 
enacted, among other measures, the Merchant Shipping Act 
which gave to British sailors better living conditions on board 
British ships and which his predecesors had been unable to put 
through because of the opposition of the ship owners. 

It was while he was Minister of Finance, however, that he suc- 
ceeded in having passed his most far-reaching social legislation— 
the famous budget of 1909. An active part in its enactment was 
played by Mr. Asquith, the Premier, and in addition there must 
have been other factors but dimly discerned on this side of the 
Atlantic and yet, from what we know of the contrasting char- 
acters of British statesmen at the time, there can be little doubt 
that the cunning brain and the driving energy behind it were 
those of Lloyd George. 

The Liberals, coming into power after twenty years of Con- 
servative rule, were eager to push through Parliament certain 
progressive legislation of which they believed the country was 
greatly in need. They were supported in the country by con- 
siderable liberal sentiment that had been growing up among the 
rising generation. However, the Conservative minority in the 
House of Commons combined with the 500 Conservatives in the 
House of Lords to kill all progressive measures. (In England, 
laws are passed by the joint consent of the King, the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords though the House of Lords in 
modern times never was permitted by the Constitution to alter 
or hold up indefinitely money bills or measures of taxation origi- 
nating in the Commons.) 

Now it seems it was Lloyd George’s idea to compass the situation 
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and push through the Liberal Bills by incorporating their stipula- 
tions in the Budget—very much in the same manner that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is incorporated in the Treaty 
of Versailles. The ostensible purpose of the Budget was to pro- 
vide a schedule of taxation for the succeeding year to raise funds 
to meet the current expenses of the country, with which, of course, 
the Lords could not interfere. Lloyd George believed it might be 
made at the same time the vehicle for carrying the sweeping 
reforms the Liberals proposed. 

Hence, into the Budget he wrote such provisions as the insur- 
ance of workingmen against illness and unemployment; the pay- 
ment of pensions to persons over a certain age; health insurance 
for the poor; government employment of men out of work in 
developing the country side and reclaiming waste and unused 
land ; and other legislation of a social nature. To raise the money 
needed he proposed to increase the income tax; to place a super- 
tax on those who had an income of more than £5,000; and to 
increase the tax on great estates when they changed hands. De- 
mand after demand he showered upon the rich and comfortable. 
New inroads were to be made upon the profits from land and 
liquor. Coal mines were to pay royalties. People were to be 
taxed when they became rich without any effort on their part by 
fortunate accident in the increased valuation of certain localities. 
We can perhaps imagine the scene in the House of Commons, 
packed with the Lords and Ladies of Britain, when Lloyd George 
made the memorable address in which he outlined these startling 
and revolutionary measures. One of his biographers states that 
the slightest rustle of an order paper could be heard as he came 
to the point of his actual proposals, and that the most solemn 
stillness reigned as he concluded with the words: “The Budget 
is introduced not merely for the purpose of raising barren taxes, 
but taxes that are fertile taxes, taxes that will bring forth fruit—the 
security of the country, provision for the aged and deserving poor. 
It was time it was done. It is rather a shame for a rich country 
like ours, that it should allow those who toiled all their days to 
end in penury and possibly starvation. We are raising money to 
provide against the evils and sufferings that follow from unem- 
ployment. We are raising money for the purpose of assisting our 
great friendly societies to provide for the sick, the widows and 
the orphans. We are providing money to enable us to develop 
the resources of our own land. I do not believe any fair-minded 
man would callenge the justice and the fairness of the object. 
We claim that the tax we impose on land is fair, just and 
moderate. The ownership of land is not merely an enjoyment, 
it is stewardship. We are placing the burden on broad shoulders. 
This is a war budget. It is for raising money to wage implacable 
warfare against poverty and squalidness. I cannot help hoping 
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and believing that before this generation has passed away we shall 
have advanced a great step toward that good time when poverty 
and wretchedness and the human degradation which always follows 
in its company will be as remote from the people of this country 
as the wolves which once infested its forests.” 

It took a day or two for the country to get the full effect of the 
budget. Then there was precipitated what we are led to believe 
was the greatest Parliamentary fight in England for generations, 
The storm center was Lloyd George. He was, of course, violently 
denounced by the upper and middle classes and ardently sup- 
ported by the Liberals, the working men, and the poor. The 
latter hailed him as a great genius who was laying the foundations 
for a new Britain; the former execrated him as a predatory politi- 
cian who was out to catch votes. 

After bitter opposition on the part of the Conservatives, the 
budget passed the House of Commons—as it was bound to be- 
cause there the Liberals had a majority. The test came in the 
House of Lords. Would the Lords dare to violate the British 
Constitution and veto a money measure? The country waited 
in breathless expectation but the Lords hesitated never a moment. 
They felt they had the country behind them and at once vetoed the 
hated and infamous budget. In consequence Parliament was dis- 
solved and a general election held, the result of which was that 
the Liberals were returned to power. The Lords, swallowing 
their humiliation, in obedience to the behest of the country 
as expressed in the result of the election, passed the Budget—just 
one year after its introduction into the House of Commons. 

The Liberals, however, were now thoroughly aroused. Mr. 
Asquith and Lloyd George were determined, it seems, that never 
again should a British House of Lords veto a House of Commons 
measure and began to lay plans to break the power of the Lords 
forever. The weapon they forged was what is known as the 
“Parliament Bill” which provided that the House of Lords be 
prohibited from holding up for more than three successive sessions 
any legislation passed by the Commons and from delaying 
money bills at all. This bill was given to the enraged Lords to 
pass. Then the storm broke in all its fury. Americans, looking 
on from this distance, enjoyed especially the discomfiture of the 
nobility. Lloyd George plunged into the fight with all the 
vehemence and ardor of his fiery nature. “Who are the guard- 
ians of this mighty British people?” he cried in one of the many 
speeches he made at this time. “I shall have to make exceptions, 
but they are men who have neither the training, the qualifications 
nor the experience which would fit them for such a gigantic task. 
The majority of them are simply men whose sole qualification 
is that they are the first-born of persons who had just as little 
qualifications as themselves. To invite this imperial race, this, 
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the greatest commercial nation in the world, to invite this nation 
to sign a decree that declares itself unfit to govern itself without 
the guardianship of such people, that is an insult which I hope 
will be thrown back with ignominy.”* No wonder they hated 
him. Serious and religious-minded persons wrote letters to the 
newspapers expressing great wonder that Heaven did not strike 
dead such a wicked man before he accomplished his fell purpose 
of bringing ruin to the country. The fierce hatred in which he 
was held by the upper classes is reflected in a story, often told 
in America, of an English Clubman who jumped into the sea 
from the pier at Brighton to rescue a drowning person. In de- 
scribing his experience at the club afterward, the rescuer said, 
“Qh, it was easy enough. Just a few strokes were necessary 
to reach him. I got hold of him by the collar just as he was 
going down and then, after I turned him over on his back to look 
at him to make sure it was not Lloyd George I was rescuing, I 
brought him safe to the pier.” 

But it was a serious time for England. Civil strife seemed 
imminent. The confusion was increased by the death of King 
Edward which occurred at about this time. A long secret con- 
fernce of all parties was held in the palace with the new King 
in an effort to reach a compromise. But no compromise was 
possible. Parliament was again dissolved and Mr. Asquith’s 
government again returned. But still the Lords were determined 
not to allow themselves to be sheared of all real power and re- 
duced to the position of mere titled figureheads. Mr. Asquith and 
Lloyd George had one more card in reserve and now boldly 
resolved to play it. They elicited the assistance of the King 
and issued an ultimatum that if the Lords did not at once pass 
the “Parliament Bill” the King would confer the title of 
nobility upon five hundred men of liberal views who would thus 
be entitled to seats among the Lords and would at once vote 
down the existing Conservative majority in the gilded chamber. 
(It was Mr. Asquith, it seems, who dug up out of the musty 
past parliamentary precedent for this daring stroke.) The Lords 
chose to believe that the king would never be party to such a 
nefarious scheme. But when John Morley rose in the House of 
Lords and announced that the King had given positive assur- 
ance that he was ready at once to create the new peers, the 
panic of the Lords became complete. What should they do in 
the face of such a dilemma? Should they defy Mr. Asquith and 
Lloyd George and all their devilish kin to create as many new 
Lords as they pleased—and thus have the quality of English 
nobility thinned and diluted to an extent to make Lordship rather 
a doubtful honor; or should they consent to the limiting of their 
powers and retain the exclusiveness and prestige of their rank 


4Dilnot, Lloyd George and His Story, p. 93. 
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as then constituted? Quickly they decided that the latter course 
was the lesser of two evils and in the midst of dramatic scenes, 
which those who witnessed them say will never be forgotten, the 
Bill was passed by a majority of 172 votes and the power of the 
House of Lords, formidable for centuries, was broken forever. 

Then came the War. Lloyd George quickly threw himself into 
its prosecution with all his dynamic ardor and courage and soon 
the newspapers began calling attention to his services in behalf 
of the nation. Soon the “firebrand” and “mob orator” was 
handling the tangled skein of national and international finance 
in a way to win golden praise even from his enemies. It was he 
who first coined the phrase “silver bullets” and there can be no 
doubt that he roused the nation to the imperative necessity of 
subscribing to the English war loans and that by calling to his 
aid the bankers and financiers of Britain—who had fiercely hated 
him because of the Budget—he was instrumental in bolstering 
up the English financial system so that it was able to withstand 
the terrific shock of the war. Thomas W. Lamont says that 
through a series of extraordinarily wise measures he succeeded 
in preserving the Empire from financial panic. 

There can be no doubt also that Lloyd George was a fighting 
factor in the heated munition controversy that raged in England 
in the early days of the war. He boldly accused the Government 
of withholding the real facts from the people. He was joined 
in his protest by the Northcliffe Press—a most formidable factor 
in British political affairs—and this probably was the beginning 
of the much discussed Lloyd George-Northcliffe Alliance. To- 
gether they made things miserable for Asquith and Kitchener. 
The storm created now seems justified. It was soon brought to 
light that for every British machine gun the Germans were using 
ten and for every four shells fired by the British the Germans 
were firing forty. Indeed it is now well known that the first 
British army of 200,000 was practically wiped out in those first 
days because it lacked guns and shells—though they held out to 
the last in a way that will live forever in the annals of British 
military history. 

The upshot of the furor created by these disclosures was that 
in the Coalition Government formed by Mr. Asquith, Lloyd 
George was appointed to the newly created post of Minister of 
Munitions. Matters soon substantially improved. Munition 
plants sprang up all over the country ; shells and munitions began 
to pour out at an enormous rate, surpassing even the rate of 
production in Germany and enabling Britain to assist in arming 
Russia and France. Whether this was due to the preparations 
previously made by Lord Kitchener and to the later functioning 
of the organization created by him, as the enemies of Lloyd George 
to-day contend, or whether the results came in response to the 
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driving stimulus of Lloyd George and his skill in dealing with 
the opposing factions of capital and labor is a much mooted point. 
Sir Arthur George, in his book on Lord Kitchener, claims that 
while Kitchener was Secretary of War the British in France 
actually were supplied in quantity and type with the munitions 
they required and that Lloyd George simply reaped the fruits of 
Kitchener’s previous organization. On the other hand, Thomas 
W. Lamont, whose firm was acting as purchasing agent in 
America at the time, testifies that he knows from personal knowl- 
edge that as soon as Lloyd George became Minister of Munitions 
there was a most marked improvement in England’s handling 
of the war, with new vigor showing itself everywhere. The fact 
is that in England all praise at the time was bestowed upon 
Lloyd George and when Kitchener met his tragic fate in the Irish 
Sea, Premier Asquith, in answer to a great popular demand, 
requested Lloyd George to take his place. 

As Minister of War Lloyd George continued his daring and 
driving methods—being found now in the trenches at the front, 
now in consultation at home, now in Paris, now in Italy—a veri- 
table dynamo of action and energy. Nevertheless, matters were 
moving too slowly for him. Soon he again became the fault- 
finder and critic of the Government. For months he was in a 
simmering revolt. He denounced the half-hearted policy he 
claimed Mr. Asquith was pursuing and demanded thoroughness 
and dispatch—more daring, more decision. Lord Northcliffe and 
a great mass of the British public, it seems, joined him in his cry. 
The Northcliffe papers insisted the time had come to make a 
change in the Government. They plainly insinuated that Mr. 
Asquith was “an amiable old gentleman,” fitted well enough 
to head a nation in time of peace, but utterly incapable of filling 
the position of leader of a great people at war for its life. They 
went further. They started the cry for Lloyd George, acclaiming 
him the one man fitted for leadership in such times. Their 
slogan was—“ We must win the war and Lloyd George is the man 
to win it.” 

Thus matters went on for a time until one day Lloyd George 
presented to Mr. Asquith an ultimatum to the effect that the con- 
duct of the war must be placed in the hands of a small committee 
or council with absolute power, and that Mr. Asquith himself 
should not be in it, or if so, should be a member in name only. 
We can imagine what a stunning blow this must have been to 
Mr. Asquith. At first he tried to compromise. But Lloyd George 
refused. He threatened to resign and take other members of the 
Cabinet out with him unless Mr. Asquith agreed to his proposals. 
This Mr. Asquith, supported by his followers, refused to do. 
After a few days of exciting secret negotiations a deadlock en- 
sued. But one course remained open. The entire Cabinet, in- 
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cluding the Prime Minister, placed their resignations in the 
hands of King George. It must have been a bitter moment for 
Mr. Asquith and probably Lloyd George did not feel too good 
about it. The King, bound by precedent, accepted the resigna- 
tions and sent for Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of the conserva- 
tives, and requested him to form a Cabinet. Mr. Law refused 
on the ground that he felt himself unable to command the neces- 
sary majority—though it seems Lloyd George himself urged him 
to make the attempt. After more negotiations the expected hap- 
ned. The King sent for Lloyd George, who promptly expressed 

is willingness to form a government provided Mr. Bonar Law 
assisted him. Mr. Law, consented and together they formed a 
Coalition Cabinet and the War Council Lloyd George had ad- 
vocated—with Lloyd George at its head. The sum’total of the 
arrangements was that the new Prime Minister became virtually 
a dictator and as such ruled England during the war and as 
such he is ruling England to-day and helping to rule a large 
part of the rest of the world. 

_As is well known, Lloyd George has been most severely con- 
demned for this so-called “usurpation” of the Premiership. 
There are many people, and among them some of the leaders of 
Great Britain, who will never forgive him. They claim that he 
showed himself a most ungracious ingrate in thus knifing his best 
friend and supporter. They accuse him of using the exigency of 
the occasion to gratify personal ambition and of making a bar- 
gain with Northcliffe, promising him certain considerations in 
return for his support. On the other hand, there are those who 
hold him blameless and say that what he did was the only thing 
he could have done; that it was imperatively necessary that a 
man of his type and energy assume direct and unhindered con- 
trol of affairs if England’s life was to be saved; and that his 
action was but that of the man who does what he conscientiously 
feels to be his duty even though to do it he must pull down his 
best friend. 

To determine to what extent Lloyd George was swayed by per- 
sonal ambition on the one hand and by sincere devotion to his 
country on the other, is manifestly impossible at this time. In all 
fairness it should be pointed out, however, that in his protest 
against Mr. Asquith’s war regime, he was but reflecting the 
general mood of the English people at the time. The war was 
lasting longer, costing more money and demanding more sacrifice 
than anyone had anticipated. Moreover, victory was not at all 
certain. The enemy’s hordes were growing ever more formidable. 
British arms had suffered severe reverses, particularly in the 
Dardanelles. Indeed, the British Army in the west was fighting 
with its back to the wall. The British people were stirred to the 
depths. The opinion became widely prevalent that Mr. Asquith, 
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while the most able and scholarly British statesman of his genera- 
tion, was not the man for that hectic hour and was constitution- 
ally incapable of responding to the tremendous demands for 
action that characterized it. No doubt, Mr. Asquith would have 
won the war, with America’s help, in the end. But the British 
people were not satisfied. They wanted a change and wanted it 
quick. The man they wanted was Lloyd George. In all prob- 
ability, a majority of the members of Mr. Asquith’s cabinet shared 
the popular feeling and looked to Lloyd George as the one man 
who could take the helm, get things done, and steer the country 
safely through. This much at least can be said in justification 
of Lloyd George’s coup d’état. And who will say that he did 
not prove to be England’s man of the hour? 

The War Cabinet was composed of Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
Earl Curzon, Lord Milner and Arthur Henderson. It was a 
great experiment and worked so well that when the United States 
entered the war many advocated its adoption in this country. 

Unquestionably Lloyd George made mistakes, and many of 
them while Prime Minister, during the war—and since, for that 
matter. These mistakes have frequently been pointed out. It has 
been revealed that one of his pet theories was that the war could 
quickly be won by a massed attack upon Germany in the East 
through her back door, by way, presumably, of Roumania and 
Servia. For this purpose he advocated the removal of large num- 
bers of British troops from the west. Fortunately, he was strongly 
opposed in this plan by the military advisors of Britain and her 
Allies and was forced to abandon it. It is now certain that had 
this policy prevailed disaster would quickly have followed. 

He is accused also of being partly responsible for the much de- 
plored defeat of the British Fifth Army in the last winter of the 
war, which was probably the severest defeat sustained by England. 
His critics say that he refused to believe that the objective of the 
German drive in the spring of that year was to be the English 
forces at the St. Quentin sector; that he had had abundant warn- 
ings of this which he wilfully ignored and insisted that the Ger- 
mans were again contemplating a drive upon Paris; and that, as 
a consequence, the British lines were unprepared for the shock 
when the drive broke against them. It is said, moreover, that 
he kept 300,000 first class troops in England to pacify certain 
fainthearted “home bodies” who insisted that the British Isles 
should not be left unprotected, and sent them over only when too 
late to bolster up the British lines and save the Fifth Army. 

On the other hand, there are those who accord him the highest 
praise for his conduct of the war. Perhaps the greatest tribute 
paid him is that by General Ludendorff who says in his Con- 
fessions that the chief reason for the defeat of Germany lay in 
the war spirit aroused in England by Lloyd George and in France 
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by Clemenceau. Unquestionably Lloyd George aroused the 
English nation to the dangers which threatened it as no other 
of her statesmen could have done. And he held them to the 
highest degree of effort and sacrifice to the end. His: tempera- 
ment and capacity seemed exactly suited to the needs of the 
times. When in the dark spring of 1918 many in England wished 
to withdraw entirely the English armies from France, Lloyd 
George said “No, we will stand by our Allies to the last” A 
prominent Englishman said recently that the fact that England— 
old, individualistic, unprepared England—became a highly eff- 
cient, unified state, capable of winning the war in union with her 
Allies, was due to the following factors: Lloyd George, Kitchener, 
Northcliffe, the women of England, the leadership of the Uni- 
versities, and the intelligence of British labor, but especially to 
Lloyd George. - : 

rom the very first it seems he favored a military unified con- 
trol of the war. He saw no chance of victory so long as each 
Allied army waged war under its own command with no coordina. 
tion. of action among them. And when Italy was repulsed so 
disastrously by the Germans after her splendid drive against the 
Austrians in the mountains that separate the two countries, and 
her territory invaded and in danger of being completely devas- 
tated, Lloyd George saw the time had come when it was impera- 
tively necessary that something be done. At Paris on his way 
home from a conference in Italy he made a characteristic speech 
which caused a veritable storm at home. Many leading English- 
men said a unified command was unthinkable; that English tradi- 
tion, prestige and honor did not allow her to share the control 


of English armies with anyone. But the speech had the effect 


Lloyd George wanted. It roused the British people. That he 
was able to overcome this opposition and gain his end is but 
further evidence of the remarkable persuasiveness and personal 
power of the man. An allied Council at Versailles with full 
power was the outcome of the controversy, an arrangement which 
prepared the way for the selection of Marshal Foch as supreme 
military commander. Italy, America and France, it seems, were 
ready for unified control and a supreme command long before 
Lloyd George could persuade England of the necessity of such a 
step, excepting perhaps Clemenceau in France who, it has lately 
been revealed, held out to the last against the appointment of a 
generalissimo. 

It may be too early to appraise correctly the part played by 
Lloyd George in the Peace Conference. Indeed too little is 
known of what actually occurred in those pregnant days to cor- 
rectly appraise anyone’s conduct there. Yet a few things are 
fairly clear—even to the average American. It is generally 
recognized that the International Idealism of President Wilson 
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and his fourteen points met its Waterloo at the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris. Unquestionably the chief individual factor in this 
deplorable defeat was Clemenceau, the “tiger” of France, who 
came to that Conference with but two objects in view—namely, 
the utter and abject humiliation of Germany and the enrichment 
of France in every way possible, He clung to these demands to 
the very end and with such tenacity that he succeeded in having 
the Treaty drawn largely as he willed. The inference is that 
he could not have succeeded so well had it not been for the as- 
sistance of Lioyd George, and that Lloyd George abetted the 
“tiger” not so much because of his predilections for France as 
for what it meant to England, The inference seems fully justi- 
fied. Indeed there are signs of another metamorphosis in the 
character of Lloyd George at this time. The avowed Democrat 
and lover of international justice and defender of small nations 
had become, it would seem, the out and out imperalist, jealous 
above everything else, for England’s world trade and world 
supremacy. The Supreme Council, in which he is so conspicuous 
a figure, has become, in these days, virtually the Dictator of 
Europe. His Irish policy seems little short of military despotism 
and is tinged, more or less, with imperialistic color. He says that 
England simply cannot grant to Ireland absolute independence 
which seems to be the very thing that most of Ireland wants. It 
has become pretty clear also that Lloyd George and English 
influence in the Allied Council has kept Turkey in Europe in 
possession of Constantinople. Lloyd George is quoted as saying 
that he fears that to internationalize Constantinople would be 
too expensive an undertaking. The suspicion will not down, 
however, that what he fears most is what Turkey might do to 
English interests in Arabia and India. On the other hand, it 
must be said that he has succeeded in restraining to some extent 
at least the excessive ambitions of France; that he is striving 
to open up again the avenues of world commerce—as is evidenced 
by his negotiations with Soviet Russia; and that he is sincerely 
intent upon the future peace of the world. 

As for the treaty which he helped to negotiate, for varied 
reasons it is pretty generally condemned everywhere, excepting 
perhaps in France and even there fault is found because it is not 
sufficiently severe upon Germany. Liberal-minded men and 
women especially are relentless in their condemnation of it. It 
has been characterized as the most imperfect, vindictive, and 
iniquitous treaty ever botched together, disregarding the social 
predilections and antipathies of multitudes and thus sowing the 
seed of revenge and hatred. Its opponents strongly insist that 
instead of laying the foundations of a new international order in 
which feelings of humanity and justice are dominating motives, 
it is simply a pact making England, France and Italy masters 
of Europe. 
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Be that as it may, our concern is with the attitude of Lloyd 
George to the treaty. He is quoted as saying that he is satisfied 
with it as it is. It was precisely this attitude to the Treaty that 
more than anything else broke President Wilson—that caused the 
subjective tension that finally snapped. Lloyd George, however, 
takes the same stand and goes undismayed and unaffected. He 
does modify his endorsement of the Treaty by saying that he 
believes it ought to be enforced in spirit only. And, indeed, 
though prior to the British elections immediately following the 
war he electioneered up and down Britain promising the Kaiser’s 
head and the indemnities to the last cent—a procedure which in 
the eyes of his enemies further damned him as a demagogue and 
political opportunist, ready to promise anything to keep himself. 
in power, he has nevertheless and without question been instru- 
mental in persuading the Supreme Council to make some of the 
terms of the Treaty less hard on Germany and: is doing his best 
to prove to France that the indemnities can not be collected by 
force of arms. 

One of the most remarkable features of Lloyd George’s career 
is the manner in which he has survived the war. The coming 
of peace has scrapped many a war time hero. The tesrific ordeals 
of the Conference made an old man out of every one who took a 
leading part in it—excepting Lloyd George who is apparently 
as fresh and resilient as ever. Clemenceau wanted to be Presi- 
dent of France. He was decisively defeated and has gone to 
Egypt to cure himself, as he says, of his fourteen ailments. It 
may be he has fourteen qualms of conscience to forget. The re- 
sult of the latest elections in the United States speaks eloquently 
of what has happened to the political prestige of Woodrow Wil- 
son and Woodrow Wilson is to-day a broken and bruised reed 
slowly recovering from a most serious illness and still shattered 
and weary. Orlando, the Italian Premier, is in political retire- 
ment and Venizelos has just been decisively defeated in the Greek 
elections which prepared the way for the return of King Con- 
stantine. Lloyd George is the only man of them all left in health 
and power to-day. 

And more remarkable still is the fact that in spite of the 
multiplicity of his enemies, in spite, in short, of everything, his 
prestige is apparently as great as ever. This is evidenced by the 
strength of his position in Britain today. That the British Govern- 
ment is finding itself in a most serious and critical situation is 
well known. Not only is the Irish question becoming more acute 
every day and at the same time more difficult of solution; not 
only is India threatening defection; not only are Africa and 
Egypt restive under British control; but it may perhaps not be 
too much to say that internally Great Britain is to-day con- 
fronted by social revolution itself. The English workingmen are 
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determined to maintain the war-time level of wages and are 


‘threatening more and more menacingly to take over the govern- 


ment into their own hands by “direct action” and put into 
operation the reform measures for which they are so insistently 
contending. They want also a deciding hand in the shaping of 
the foreign policies of the Empire. The fact that so many of 
the workingmen are to-day without employment but adds to their 

jevance and increases their sense of solidarity. Indeed, in 
Ragland to-day the issue between democratic evolution and a s0- 
called “ dictatorship of the proletariat” is more pressing than the 
average American realizes. One of the outstanding social results 
of the war in England from all reports is the decline of the middle 
class—the members of the professions, the clerks, executives, and 
salaried men and women in general. Many people, including 
members of the House of Commons, made money out of the war. 
If anything, the rich have become richer. On the other hand, the 
workingman also was well paid during the war and the power 
of his trade unions was tremendously enhanced. The middle 
classes, however, received little increase in salaries and have had 
little if any influence in the affairs of the nation. In fact, those 
observant with conditions in England tell us that as a power in 
politics and as a factor in social life this class is gradually being 
eliminated, being ground to pieces between the upper and nether 
mill stones of the inordinately rich on the one hand and the Trade 
Unions on the other. In such a situation the agile Premier 
claims that the integrity of the Empire is paramount and avoids 
trouble for himself by espousing neither cause. He is in the 
center between the two, ready to fight either, willing to compro- 
mise with either in order to maintain the order, stability and 
prestige of the British Empire. 

This apparently is the present réle of this remarkably incon- 
sistent and contradictory man. Preéminently he is the Concili- 
ator, the Coalition Statesman. The party he leads to-day is made 
up of elements of every party. His personal counsellors, as well as 
his Cabinet, represent every faction in Britain, which is an ar- 
rangement that lends itself admirably to his main policy of con- 
ciliation and has enabled him so far to keep the critical internal 
situation from reaching a climax. He has settled a number of 
nasty labor disputes and conciliated strikes of coal miners and 
railroad men that threatened to disrupt the country. So far he 
kept the radical leaders of Labor in check, granting them some 
concessions, withholding others. He has placated the rich and 
propertied classes, persuading them that the stability of the na- 
tion demands that they too make concessions. He has held out 
for free trade which large factions want and yet seems to favor a 
little tariff to placate the tories who want protection. He has 
shown himself ready to conciliate the Irish question, though he in- 
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sists upon keeping a military regime in force in the meantime. It 
seems he is willing to arbitrate anything and everything that 
threatens disruption. 

The validity of this method has been quite widely questioned, 
The coalition mind, it is held, is vicious because it works on the 
assumption that a man can hold two opposing views at once, that, 
for example, he can be a free trader and a protectionist at the same 
time—which it is claimed is impossible juggling. One critic puts 
it in this way: “The belief that all antipathies can be reconciled 
and that all men can be persuaded into compromise leads to some 
strange adventures and may even blur the distinction between 
right and wrong.” 

On the other hand, there are those who say that after all life 
is mostly compromise, that we choose a middle ground in almost 
every emergency, that we reject, by way of example, both anarch- 
ism and Prussianism and cling to both liberty and law, that noth- 
ing in politics and statesmanship is ever accomplished except 
through conciliation. Lloyd George himself says that a coalition 
government is the only government possible in England to-day 
and that such a government must not be too punctilious about its 
principles but must be flexible, ready to give and take and com- 
oy" Here, no doubt, lies the key to the explanation of the 

oyd George of to-day. Here too is to be found the reason why 
he is alternately praised and condemned. 

The unique thing in his position to-day is that although he 
is opposed at various times by every faction in the Empire, he 
has personal strength enough to enable him to become the leader 
of any of them if he so desires. He seems capable of breaking 
with the combination of parties to which he is at present giving 
leadership, throwing in his lot with the laborites and the radicals, 
adopting an out and out radical program, going with it to the 
country and be returned to power. On the other hand there 
seems no more doubt that he could espouse the cause of the 
nobility and the rich, adopt a conservative program and win with - 
it. It is true that his earlier passions and predilections would 
seem to preclude the latter course but all courses seem possible to 
this versatile and contradictory Welshman. 

There simply seems to be no such thing as downing this man. 
The blunders and misfortunes, as well as the inconsistencies of 
Lloyd George seem only to add to the power and prestige of Lloyd 
George. About once a month his opponents are convinced they 
have him down yet he emerges from the scrimmage as unruffled 
as one of those extraordinary football players one sees occasionally 
who have the knack of going through a hard game witha clean face 
and unruffied hair. 

His control over the House of Commons is well nigh absolute. 
An Englishman in a letter recently published in this country 
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says: “Mr. Lloyd George’s power over the House of Commons 

ws rather than diminishes. Some one remarked that a debate 
which he winds up is not an argument but a massacre. The 
House of Commons does not like it but Mr. Lloyd George appar- 
ently does what he likes with the House. It lies down or stands 
on its head as he tells it, and until next morning when it reads how 
foolish it has been and: rebels again, it really thinks it has been 
behaving heroically in the process.” 

However, he undoubtedly has his troubles. Every ruler in the 
world to-day has his troubles. People do not follow leaders as 
once they did. And yet in spite of difficulties, mistakes, blunders 
and the hatred of his enemies, he continues the man of the hour 
in England. What of his future? ‘Will he go to the left, to the 
laborites and radicals and fight with his customary fire and 
energy to win for them the rights they claim as theirs? Wull 
he go to the right, to the conservative and propertied classes and 
fight to keep power and prestige in their hands? Or, will he 
continue in the center where he is to-day at the head of a coalition 
and by conciliation and compromise continue to fight for internal 
harmony and the stability of the British Empire? 

In view of the surprises and unexpectedness with which his 
career abounds, perhaps the best answer is, “Time alone will 
tell.” Perhaps he himself does not know. 

PoTrTsvILLE, Pa. 





VIII. 
PRESENT-DAY MORALITY.* 
M. A, KIEFFER, 


The subject of this paper is very closely related to Millennial- 
ism. Cataclysmical changes in civilization, and Millennialism are 
historically and organically connected. Upheavals in National 
and International relationships, such as we have experienced dur- 
ing these recent years, affect the whole range of human thought 
and feeling. The generality of the symptom is proof that every 
individual unit has been affected. Conditions now are not as 
they were prior to the World War. 

It is true that we have the same human nature, the same 
Aree throbbing, struggling humanity; also the same eternal 

ivine power: but this generation is at present too near to these 
recent experiences to be in a position to properly account for all 
the forces at work, or to even approximate to a satisfactory ex- 
planation of so far reaching experiences. The forces that have 
been at work are historical forces, and it will remain for future 
history to solve the riddle of the present, what is to be known in 
the future as one of the greatest epochs in the world’s history. 
We are the participants upon the stage, are caught in the tide that 
ebbs and flows, and the records that will be made upon the shores 
of time will be measured by the ages that will follow this one. 
In the nature of the case our voices must speak feebly. 

Such periods in the world’s history have been many. From a 
religious and moral point of view we would mention but two: 
the ages which produced a Daniel, and the Seer who was the 
author of the book of Revelations. These were ages when 
prophets in general missed their guess. Prophets who are in- 
carnations of the wisdom of those days are baffled. They reflect 
the general symptom. It is significant of the teachings of Jesus 
that he recognized the characteristic phenomena of such periods, 
and foretold their future occurrence as a possibility. He said 
“There shall arise false prophets; so as to lead astray, if possible, 
even the elect.” I do not mean to imply that either Daniel or St. 
John were false prophets. They were true prophets of faith and 
hope. But the symbolism which they use, partakes of, and 
reflects, the spirit of the age that produced them. 

1A paper read before the Interdenominational Ministerial Association 
of Schuylkill County, Pottsville, Pa., February 21, 1921. 
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Having thus far, briefly, brought our minds into this his- 
torical atmosphere, it will make us conscious of that native atmo- 
sphere through which we have passed in the past few years. 
Prophets differed widely as to the moral purposes back of the 
great conflict. The moral principles of the participants were 
not always clear. Some volunteered, but many more were 
drafted. A campaign of education was launched through the 
press, the public platform, the moving-picture parlors, and the 
pulpit. War would be contributory to the development of manly 
virtues. The intensive training would make the soldiers paragons 
of strength, valor, and mental alertness. The moral qualities 
produced by the War would not be secondary to those commonly 
developed in the arts of peace, and, when the soldier would re- 
turn, he would add much to the common virile qualities of life. 
We have not quite forgotten the moral values of the arts of peace, 
that obtained in the times of peace, nor of what we hoped might 
have come from the conflict, but since the Armistice has been 
signed we have been reaping the results of the whirlwind through 
which our civilization has passed. The great conflict has brought 
us face to face with the great permanent reality of moral values. 

I suppose that we share mutually in the perplexity that con- 
fronts us in discerning the signs of the times. However, the sub- 
ject of this paper is one at least upon which ministers may 
moralize. All that we shall presume to do is to lead in the 
discussion. It is a subject that needs to be discussed. The 
greatest problems before us to-day are moral and religious. They 
are related to the deepest currents of life, and touch the inner- 
most shrine of personality. 

Beginning with that which is most general we would observe 
that the first contributory factor in the development of present- 
day morality, has been the breaking down of International 
Morality. The nations of Christian civilization were in the proc- 
ess of developing a well defined code of international law. The 
permanency of international treaties, and trade relationships, 
depended for their stability upon this international code. In 
each nation there were consuls and ambassadors representing 
the political and commercial interests of the neighboring nations, 
In so far as the world was bound together in one neighborhood, 
this neighborly relationship was fostered by these consuls. The 
International Tribunal at The Hague endeavored to develop and 
inculcate strong moral principles into these international relation- 
ships. The World War was launched in defiance of these inter- 
national codes. They became scraps of paper. Necessity knew no 
law. The peace of the world was broken. The rational and 
spiritual elements in man gave way to brute force. The law 
of the jungle, the law of base selfishness, was substituted for the 
higher refined laws of Christian civilization. When the brute in 
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man was let loose, the more Christianized, and democratized por- 
tions of civilization were compelled to yield to that which led them 
to the lower planes of activity, to meet brute force with brute 
force. This could not be done without brutalizing the partici- 
pants in the conflict. 

This sacrificing of international morality, logically, affected the 
operations of moral standards of conduct within the nation. Leg- 
islation, executive action, commerce, trade, industrial relations, 
transportation, the home, the school, the press, the reading public 
in the world of books, the pen, the Church, all became affected in 
such a way as to put the standards of conduct in all these relation- 
ships to a severe test. All individuals felt the strain. One is 
reminded of the text of Scripture which fell from the lips of the 
Saviour, “And except those days had been shortened, no flesh 
would have been saved.” “ But for the elect’s sake those days shall 
be shortened.” These words apply to our times as well as to the 
age of Christ. However the end of the present conflict is not yet. 
From the one World War quite a large number of fires and con- 
flagrations continue. Camouflage and propaganda, two of the 
virile and aggressive by-products of the War, continue with us. 
While the general Armistice may be signed, the aftermath of the 
War may be of such a disorderly character as to engulf the race. 
It is surely a time for serious thought. Moral values have, in- 
deed, in many respects, been cast to the wind. 

One of the outstanding symptoms is the cancellation of con- 
tracts. This is true internationally. One of the complaints of 
Great Britain against the United States is the prevalent disposi- 
tion to cancel contracts. The trade of the South American Re- 
publics, which came to us on account of the exigencies of the war, 
is being lost to the United States manufacturer, we are told, for 
the reason that the goods supplied have been inferior. 

When we come to consider individual nations, conditions as 
we learn of them from the printed page, and from eye witnesses, 
are sufficient to make our souls sink within us. The continued 
lawlessness, and brigandage, that is practiced within the Turkish 
Empire, beggar description; the conditions that obtain in 
Russia, and the war ridden countries of Europe; the engulfing of 
civilization which is threatened in all lands makes one think 
seriously of those more ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Palestine. 

Present-day morality within our own nation partakes of this 
general atmosphere. I shall mention some of the factors that 
have been the active agents in making our present-day morality 
what it is; I shall define its most salient characteristics ; and then 
present a few reflections that might be of most interest, especially 
from a ministerial point of view. 

The public press has brought the world conflict to our doors, 
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and the books on the War have been widely read. These vivid 
word pictures, frequently written by the soldiers at the front, 
made their impression on the minds of the readers, and developed 
the spirit of dare, and hazard, which has affected moral character, 
especially among the young. The withdrawal of large bodies of 
men from the peaceful arts, and the placing of them in the midst 
of a purely masculine companionship, has severed them from the 
refining influences of domestic relationships, and has been con- 
tributory in weakening their moral character. In the actual 
conflict the development of the higher nature was necessarily 
sacrificed to the unfolding of the baser elements. The boys in 
the service were put to the most severe and abnormal tests. Since 
their return many of them have not as yet discovered the true 
meaning of it all. Since he does not fully understand himself, 
he is possibly even less understood by the average folk at home. 
The situation is one of stress and strain. 

The disturbances in economic conditions have greatly disturbed 
moral values. The inflation of values in materials and in labor; 
the ease with which contracts have been made and broken; un- 
justified profiteering; the spirit of gamble in Liberty Motors, 
et cetera; the gamble in the use of time, which resulted in a re- 
duction of the volume and efficiency of labor, in spite of in- 
creased wages; the highly increased wage offered by the govern- 
ment for government contracts in order to attract the laborer; 
the Liberty Loans that had to be taken care of on the economic 
market; the taxes which the War imposed upon incomes, and 
upon all economic relationships: in short, the War has touched 
the American purse, and when you touch the purse strings you 
touch the heart strings, for money is stored up personality. Ma- 
terial things affect moral values in the common experience of the 
average man. Moreover, this disturbance in economics and in- 
dustry, has intensified the strained relationships that obtain be- 
tween capital and labor. We are drifting into a situation where 
we have the increasingly idle rich, who have made their money 
during the War, and the idle poor, who would like to work, but 
cannot. We would mention also the abnormal housing conditions 
throughout the nation, which compelled many families to buy 
homes at ‘greatly inflated values. As the American dollar in- 
creases in value, as surely it must, there must be a corresponding 
shrinkage in the inflated values of material things. Unavoidable 
hardship must follow. 

In the second place, following as a logical conclusion from that 
which we have just considered, one of the characteristics of 
present-day morality is its disregard of constituted authority. 
The constituted authority of international law has broken down. 
In turn there has been an increasing disregard of national law. 
The constitutional laws of legitimate commerce, trade, industry, 
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political relationships, civic relationships, social and moral rela- 
tionships are all alike being put to the test. This is but sympto- 
matic of the conflict that is going on in the individual. The ten 
commandments do not find themselves at home in many phases 
of modern life. The lust of money and power, and the worship 
of the God of Mammon, has taken the place of the first and 
second commandments. The passion for pleasure and recreation 
has robbed the Christian Sunday of its sanctity. Army life has 
not developed an increasing reverence for God’s holy name, 
Parental authority and the authority of the home have been 
weakened. The withdrawal of men from our strongest conserving 
institution, the home, and placing them in the midst of a purely 
masculine companionship have not been conducive to purity. This 
breaking up of moral social relationships has reacted upon our 
women. The experiences of history are being duplicated in the 
breaking down of social moralities in the practical life of the 
world. Pillaging and plundering, and gathering up the spoils 
is a part of any kind of warfare. Camouflage, which is simply the 
scientific systematic development of the arts of deception, mis- 
representation, and falsehood, is a part of warfare.. There is no 
creative, no constructive force in war. Not even in war that is 
waged for ideal ends. It is an appeal to force, and not to reason 
or right. And the forces which it releases are, primarily, brutal 
and destructive. Thus collective and individual morality has 
been put to the most searching tests. It is increasingly apparent 
that institutions and individuals have not always stood the test. 

However this does not change the validity of the law. We recall 
the statement of St. Paul, as recorded in the conclusion of the 
fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians, “The strength of sin is the 
law.” The law is superior to any of its infractions. It will abide, 
and vindicate its power, as over against all forms of sin and un- 
righteousness. The strength of sin in itself is derived from the 
power of the law. Sin is strong for the reason that the law 
cannot be destroyed. Without law there could be no sin. More- 
over this law is not a dead letter. It is a virile vital something. 
Its native qualities are within us, and in the bosom of society 
where man moves, and of which he is an individual integral part. 
They are the laws of God and man, for the reason that they are 
the laws of God in man. The ten commandments have their 
validity, not because they are spread upon the surface of stones, 
parchments, and the pages of a book. God has constituted them 
elementally a part of man’s nature. The law is natively funda- 
mental in man and in the universe. The perfect man came not 
to destroy this law; but to fulfill it, and by his power, to ‘raise 
man to the highest point of fulfillment. 

When we speak, therefore, of disregard for constituted author- 
ity, we do not have in mind statute laws, and codes of morals as 
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rinted upon pages of paper, and legislative ledgers, or calenders. 

ese records may perish, or may simply prove to be scraps of 
paper. What we have in mind is the constituted authority of the 
enlightened Christian conscience, without which legal documents 
have no strength in common practice. It is a trite saying that we 
cannot legislate man into goodness. If this were possible, the 
Jewish age preceding the advent of the Master would have pro- 
duced the highest form of citizenship. They compassed land and 
sea to make one proselyte to their system; but their statutory 
righteousness failed. Jesus, laboring from another angle, pro- 
duced a righteousness that has in it supreme authority, and has 
stood the test of centuries, whenever humanity has ventured to 
put it to the test. Present-day morality has come to its sorry 
plight because it has disregarded this personal, and spiritual 
authority, which comes to us from the Christ, and is imparted 
to us by the Christ; the Christ who lived in the hearts of those 
humble, obedient, spiritually minded folk, whose testimonials we 
find in the New Testament. The world, in its national and inter- 
national life, has never yet attained to that truly Christian moral- 
ity. And in the present status of morality there seems to be a 
measurable decline from pre-war levels. The measure of the dis- 
a or the difference, indicates the extent to which we have 
lapsed. 

It is apparent that the present moral conditions of society are 
of great concern to the average minister. In our immediate com- 
munities, nearly all our people are enrolled in our Churches. 
They partake of the general atmosphere. There is much that the 
conscientious Christian minister might desire for his people. 
Being men of liberal culture, and knowing the lessons that may 
be learned from history, the rise and fall of many ancient civili- 
zations, and seeing fragmentary parts of our own civilization 
falling to pieces, it fills us with deep concern. Surely the hand 
of the spoiler is walking abroad in the earth. Is it true that we 
have institutionalized the Christian religion, while at the same 
time we have failed to properly Christianize the very institutions 
that Christian civilization has brought forth? Modern democ- 
racy, political and religious liberty, and our free institutions— 
we are fond of tracing the spirit of these institutions to the Divine 
Son of God, who was clothed in human flesh, and lived in that 
ancient Palestinian civilization which existed some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. Must large portions of this civilization go the 
way of the civilizations of Babylonia, Egypt, Assyria, and ancient 
Greece and Rome? We Protestant ministers be brethren, and to 
us pure Christian democracy, political, social, and religious 
liberty constitute our all, and our only hope for the life of the 
world. 
We have witnessed a political absolutism, with which a type of 
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historical Christianity, sharing the spirit of absolutism, is in 
sympathy, rising in its might to engulf the world. It threatened 
to destroy the democracies of Christendom, and enslave and kill 
the democratic spirit, and make the free peoples of the world tribu- 
tary to an earthly absolutism. God seems to have shortened those 
days, in order that the democratic nations might not be over- 
thrown, and the spirit of democracy destroyed. Possibly for the 
elect’s sake those days were shortened. We have seen the fabric of 
civilization rocked to its very basis. Four crowned heads of 
Europe have been dethroned. These governments were nominally 
Christian, namely, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany and 
Greece. It has been stated that, while the Kaiser is dethroned, 
Kaiserism is still extant in many forms. Our own country is not 
free from the spirit of absolutism. Plutocracy threatens us. We 
are threatened with absolutism in labor. Industry has not been 
-democratized. We frequently find ourselves in the presence of 
political and religious autocracy. 

It seems to the writer that but one remedy remains, and that 
is the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. We need the rule of 
God in the hearts of men. The Divine Father, who lives in the 
life of Jesus, needs to fill these earthly human temples with his 
presence, in order that, as children of God, and citizens of the 
kingdom within, the spiritual kingdom, we may live as Jesus 
lived, and humbly learn to do the will of the Divine Father on 
earth as it is done in heaven. We need the consciousness of 
Divine sonship in Jesus Christ, and to be guided by his life of 
brotherhood. 

A morality based upon such a relationship will be pervaded by 
the spirit of filial and fraternal devotion. The earth needs to 
be blessed by the divine brotherhood practically realized among 
men. In this Jesus must be a brother to us leading us into the 
Divine. Father’s house. Pure democracy rests upon the democracy 
of the Fatherhood of God, and the democracy of the brotherhood 
of Christ. Jesus Christ came to establish such a brotherhood on 
earth. It is of the spirit. It is life. It is eternal life. We 
Protestant ministers of Jesus Christ find ourselves among those 
who are possibly best qualified to discern the real meaning of this 
brotherhood. We may differ in our intellectual opinions; but in 
our personal experience, where Christ dwells, and where the puri- 
fying, liberalizing power of his love has been most effective, and 
continuously at work, here we can discern something of the nature, 
and of the meaning and character of the kingdom of God. “In 
love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one towards another, 
in honor preferring one another.” 

Is it true that the Christ of the Gospels is heing re-discovered, 
in the thought of that frequently used phrase, uttered by our 
Lord, the Kingdom of God: the reign of God, the rule of God, 
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the life of God, the love of God, which is none other than the 
incarnate spirit of the Christ? Is it true that this Gospel con- 
ception of the Christ is to stand along side of the Christ of the 
Epistles, the Christ of experience following Pentecost, and are 
os aw anew the Sermon on the Mount and the Gospel of 

0 

Brethren, we find ourselves most happy in this spiritual atmo- 
sphere, where the Christ who is within me, mounts up to meet 
the Christ that is in you, and in the blending of our feelings, of 
our thoughts, and our wills we find ourselves developing a morality 
that is free from craven selfishness, and in which we each one 
seek another’s 

Present-day morality needs to be impregnated with this spirit. 
It may be that the popular standard of morality will not be will- 
ing to receive this more spiritual form of morality into its com- 
panionship. I suppose that we might as well make up our minds 
that it will not be welcomed by our generation, any more than it 
was welcomed by that generation to which it was first offered by 
the Master. It called forth enmity, persecution and death in the 
first generation, and where it has been presented in its purity, it 
has done so ever since. Its strength and worth are indicated by 
the enmity which it calls forth, and the quality of life which it 
imparts to its true advocates to endure opposition, enmity, and 
persecution. Nevertheless, it is true; what the world most needs 
to-day to heal its wounded broken heart, is precisely this spiritual 
coming of the Kingdom of God. This message comes with author- 
ity and power, whether the present age welcomes it or not. This 
spiritual coming of the Kingdom of God will alone enable weak 
human nature to keep the moral law, and to receive the full 
fruits of true liberty, the liberty with which the Christ makes 
free. The Kingdom of God is the only something that can save 
our Gemocracies, and safeguard our liberties. The spiritual atmo- 
sphere of the mind of Jesus, as uttered in the phrase, “ Thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven,” 
satisfies to the full the higher qualities of the heart, and the deep- 
est desires of the soul. It is the only cure for craven selfishness. 

SCHUYLKILL HavEN, Pa. 
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How TO TEACH RELIGION. “Principles and Methods. By George Herbert 
Betts, Professor of Religious Edueation, Northwestern University, 
Pages 223. Price, $1.00. 

PRIMARY METHOD IN THE CHURCH SeHOOL. By Albert Munkres, Professor 
of Religious Education, Boston University. Pages 242. - Price, $1.50, 

THE LiFe AND TIMES OF JESUS. By Frederick C. Grant. Pages 222, 


Price, $1.25. 

THE BEGINNERS’ BOOK IN RELIGION. By Edna Dean Baker, President of 
the National Kindergarten’ and Elementary College. Pages 271. 
Price, $1.75. 

THE First Permaky Book iN Reuidion. ‘By Elisabeth Colson. Pages 260, 


Price, $1.75. 

Vocations WITHIN THE CHURCH. By Leonidas W. Crawford. Pages 211, 
Price, $1.25. 

HANDBOOK OF CHURCH ADVERTISING. By Frederick H. Case. Pages 186, 
Price, $1.25. 

WHEN We JoIN THE CHURCH.’ By Archie Lowell Ryan in collaboration 
with George Herbert Betts. Pages 116. Price, 75 cents. 

THE RULES OF THE GAME. By Floyd W. Lambertson. Pages 208. Price, 


$1.25. 
THe RvuLEs OF THE GAME. TEACHER’S MANUAL. By Floyd W..Lan- 
bertson. Pages 77. ‘ Price, 90' cents. 


These ten books are published by The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. As their titles indicate, they deal with 
various phases and aspects of religious education. Some of them 
’ are devoted to a presentation of principles and methods of religious 
education ; others are manuals for teachers; and still others lesson 
books for pupils. 

The Abingdon Press, which is a Methodist publishing house, 
deserves the highest commendation for the publication of The 
Abingdon Religious Education Texts, comprising various series 
(Week-Day School Series; Christian Citizenship Series; Com- 
munity Training School Series). The ten volumes listed above 
are typical specimens of these texts. They are uniformly good in 
content. Some of them contain suggestive bibliographies. They 
form the fine nucleus of a library whose speedy growth and whose 
universal use in religious education are supreme needs of our day. 

Though bearing a denominational imprint, these books are abso- 
lutely interdenominational. The one exception is When We Join 
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the Church, whose final chapters are designed for the training of 
prospective Methodists... But.provision is made for adapting these... 
chapters to the needs of any other denomination that may desire 
to use the book in the religious education of.its youth. Through-. 
out the series. the aim of editors and authors is religious education, 
and not theological indoctrination, And this aim is pursued with 
fine technical competence and with. due heed to the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy that underlie all successful teaching. 

This entire series of Religious Education. Texts should find a 
ready welcome among teachers and preachers. . It should be, placed _; 
into Sunday School libraries and into;Christian homes, It should. 
be introduced into graded Sunday, Schools, and it offers its rich , 
services to those who are branching out. into Week Day or Vacation 
Bible Schools. . It deserves the active support of all who are inter- . 
ested in adapting religious education to the needs of our times, 
and who will assist in. increasing the efficiency. of, religious educa- 
tion, and in, widening its scope. 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER. Being a Selection of Walker Trust Essays with 
a Study of the Essays as a Religious and Theological Document. Edited . 
by The Right Rev. W. P.' Patterson, -D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. Pages 528... Price, $400. 

THE Sprit. The Relation of God and Man, Considered from the Stand, 
point of Recent Philosophy and Science, Edited ,by.B. H. Streeter, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford,,Canon Regidentiary of Here- 
ford. Pages 377. Price, $2.50. 

CHRISTIANITY IN ITs MODERN EXPRESSION. By George Burman Foster, 
Late Professor ef the Philosophy of Religion. in the University of Chi- 
cago. Edited by Douglas Clyde MacIntosh, Dwight Professor of Theol- 
ogy in Yale University. Pages 294.. Price, $3.75:: 

Is, CHRISTIANITY THE FrnaL Region? A \Candid Inquiry with the . 
Materials for an Opinion. By Alan Coates Bouquet, B.D., formerly a 
Scholar of Trinity and a Lady Kay Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Pages 350. 

Jesus AND PauL. Lectures Given at Manchester College, Oxford, for the 
Winter Term, 1920. By Benjamin W./Bacon, D.D., Buckingham Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale Univer- 
sity. Pages 251. Price, $2.50. 

These five volumes are among the most recent, theological publi- 
cations of The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. They are scholarly writings that will appeal mainly to , 
trained theologians. But all men interested in religion, and espe- 
cially in an intelligent conception of Christianity, will find these 
books most rewarding. They are keen in their analysis of great | 
problems of religion; critical in their processes of historical inves- 
tigation and philosophical evaluation; comprehensive in scope; 
and remarkably sane and well balanced in their conclusions. Our 
hard-driven ministers could do no better and wiser thing than to 
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lose themselves, for a season, in the clear depths of these volumes. 
They would emerge from that tonic bath refreshed in soul and 
with a wider vision. Their sermons would gain new vigor, and 
their practical labors a deeper wisdom. 

The Power of Prayer is an epitome of the contemporary thought 
concerning prayer. Sixteen hundred and sixty-seven papers, from 
every part of the world, were submitted in competition for the 
Walker Trust Essay prize. In this volume the prize essay is 
printed, together with nineteen selected essays that represent every 
type of thought and every variety of experience. ‘They discuss the 
scope, the efficacy, the limitations, the difficulties of prayer from 
every angle; in the light of simple faith as well as under the 
searching test of science. The opening chapter, by Professor W. 
P. Patterson, the editor of the volume, and the closing chapter, 
entitled “Impressions and Reflections,” by David Russell of the 
Walker Trust, contain a digest and a comparative study of all the 
papers submitted for the prize. A comprehensive bibliography 
and careful indexes of texts and subjects are appended. 

It is quite superfluous to point out the great significance of this 
composite work on prayer. It represents the vital experience of 
the faith of many, and it states clearly the equally vital difficulties 
of multitudes. One reaches the end of the volume with the assur- 
ance confirmed that “Spirit with Spirit can meet”; but also pro- 
foundly convinced that in Christ’s school of prayer there are many 
—. that even his devout disciples have not yet fully appre- 
hended. 

The Spirit. This, too, is a composite work. The editor, Dr. B. 
Hilliman Streeter, has become widely known in scholarly circles 
as the editor of Foundations,Concerning Prayer, Immortality, 
and God and the Struggle for Existence. Eack of these weighty 
volumes represented the joint labor of a group oi experts. And 
each of them has made solid contributions to our insight into 
profound problems of religion and life. 

This latest work is a worthy companion-volume of its precur- 
sors. It explores the realm of the Spirit, “considered as God in 
action.” And it conducts this inquiry, “in the light alike of the 
religious experience and theological reflection of the Christian 
Church throughout the ages, and of present-day movements in 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Art.” The contributors to the vol- 
ume are specialists of recognized standing. 

Readers who are familiar with the previous volumes edited by 
Dr. Streeter need not be informed that this recent offering pos- 
sesses many conspicuous merits. There are many devotional and 
popular books on the Spirit, but there is a significant dearth of 
scholarly treatises on this important topic. The doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost was the last aspect of the Trinity to receive fixed 
formulation in the early Church. And so, again, it lingers be- 
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hind other doctrines in finding adequate restatement in terms 
of modern thought. 

It is the outstanding merit of this volume that it essays to meet 
the great need of an intelligent conception of the Spirit of God 
with sound scholarship and with profound reverence. Reason and 
faith are happily blended in these thoroughly scientific discussions. 
The chapter headings are: Immanence and Transcendence; God 
in Action; The Psychology of Power; What Happened at Pente- 
cost; The Psychology of Grace; How God Helps; The Psychology 
of Inspiration; How God Teaches; The Language of the Soul; 
Some Reflections on the Christian Sacraments; Spiritual Expe- 
rience; Spirit and Matter; Christ the Constructive Revolutionary. 

But the table of contents merely hints at the riches of the book. 
The philosopher will find in its pages a concept of the Spirit of 
God that satisfies the intellect; and the Christian believer will get 
from its perusal a view of the Spirit of God that satisfies the heart. 

Christianity In Its Modern Expression. The author of this 
volume, George Burman Foster, at one time was a professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. At the time of his death, in 1918, he occupied the chair 
of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago. This 
posthumous volume “embodies his lectures on the dogmatics and 
ethics of the Christian religion in the form in which these were 
last delivered to his theological classes. The main body of the 
book is made up of the dictated portion of the lectures.” The 
book owes its appearance to the loving labor of Professor Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, of Yale University. 

This volume is of interest and value, primarily, to professional 
students of Christian Dogmatics and Christian Ethics. They are 
under large obligations to its editor for this important contribu- 
tion to their treasury of knowledge. The lamented author was 
one of the school of Neander. His heart made him a theologian. 
Added to his deeply religious nature, he possessed a keen mind and 
a thorough knowledge of his topics. In all of his published writ- 
ings his aim was to emancipate religion from the shackles of un- 
scientific dogmatism. ‘That same quality marks this posthumous 
publication. Few there be that will accept all of his conclusions. 
But all who are laboring to give a new form to old truths, to 
formulate Christian convictions of faith and Christian principles 
of conduct for our age may well emulate the spirit of Professor 
Foster, his faith in the truth and his respect for facts. 

Is Christianity the Final Religion? There are many books on 
the finality of the Christian religion, but very few of them are the 
product of English pens. In this publication an English scholar 
raises the question of the absoluteness of Christianity. His an- 
swer consists of a critical examination of the personalistic interpre- 
tation of the universe; of the permanence of the religious con- 
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sciousness ; of the traditional valuation of Christianity ; of modern , 
attempts at reconstruction by men like Troeltsch and Niebergall,:., 
and by groups of men like the Unitarians, the Modernists and the 
Theosophists. The author states his conclusions in six proposi-.. 
tions, which are eminently positive and constructive. They affirm 
his faith in the finality of Christianity. And in the closing chap... 
ter he points out the practical consequences of this belief in con- 
duct, in atonement, for the Church, and for the future life.. The 
book deserves a high place in the literature of the finality of Chris- 
tianity, not merely because of the charm of its style, so exceptional . 
in philosophical writings, but also for the fairness and lucidity of 
its criticism, for its comprehensive scope, and, especially, for its . 
keen discernment of the permanent religious significance of the 
revelation of God; man and history made by Jesus Christ. 

Jesus and Paul comes to us from the pen of a master in the field 
of New Testament studies. Professor Benjamin W. Bacon speaks.‘ 
in this new book with the authority of his thorough scholarship, 
and with all the persuasiveness of voluminous facts, clearly pre-. 
sented and interpreted. It is not a volume that can be read in an 
idle moment. It taxes the mental resources of learned men, and : 
it requires the utmost concentration of thought. But it will am- - 
ply repay careful study, for it deals with the great transition. 
“from the gospel preached by Jesus ‘in Galilee to the gospel about: . 
Jesus preached by Paul.” 

The volume consists of a course of lectures, delivered at Man- - 
chester College, Oxford, in 1920, which have been somewhat ex-.: 
panded in their printed form. Its-nine chapters bear the follow- 
ing headings: Introductory, Beginnings and Growth of the Gospel 
of Reconciliation, The Transfiguration of the Gospel (two chap- - 
ters), The’ Heavenly Intercessor as Seen and Interpreted by Paul, . 
Back to Galilee, The Witness of Peter, The Gospel as Law and | 
Promise, The Gospel as Theology, The Message of the Fourth . 
Evangelist. 

No serious student of the New Testament can afford to disre- 
gard this volume. It deals with one of the most crucial problems 
of the historical genesis and growth of Christianity. And it fo- 
cusses on this problem the concentrated rays of exact and com- - 
prehensive technical knowledge and the clear light of a brilliant 
mind. The conclusions of Prof. Bacon may, possibly, be refuted,. 
but they cannot be ignored. New Testament scholars of every 
shade of thought will welcome the book as one of the finest fruits 


of American scholarship. 
THEODORE F’, HERMAN. 
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Tue ReLiaious Consciousness. A Psychological Study. By James 
Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Williams College. 
Pages 488. Price, $2.50. Paper Boards. 

{THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Frederick Tracy, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics in University College, University of Toronto. Pages 
246. Price, $3.00. - 

These two volumes are issued by the Macmillan Company, 64—66 
‘ Fifth Avenue, New York. Their approach to the problems of reli- 
gion is through psychology, which stamps them, at once, as being 
modern. One of the significant tendencies of our time is to seek 
in a study of human consciousness, in psychology, the key to ulti- 
mate problems which baffle the metaphysician. And there can be 
no just quarrel with the psychological method, so long as it re- 
mains within its proper sphere, which is the genesis and the 
descriptive analysis of psychical processes in their relation to par- 
allel physiological processes. When it strays beyond these fron- 
tiers into the regions of objective valuation, it becomes just as 
dogmatic and unscientific as theology when it blindly denies facts 
in the interest of ecclesiastical dogma. That does not mean, of 
course, that religious thinkers have access to facts of experience 
which are not accessible to the students of psychology. It means 
that psychology is merely a method of ascertaining the facts of 
our religious: consciousness, and of explaining their genesis in 
experience, but that it contains no criterion of judging their ob- 
jective validity. The question of their purely subjective nature 
or of their correspondence with ultimate reality must be adjudi- 
cated before another tribunal than either metaphysics or psy- 
chology. 

Professor Pratt’s scholarly volume illustrates both the strength 
and the weakness of the psychological method. In justice to the 
author, it should be noted that his sole purpose is “to describe the 
religious consciousness and to do so without having any point of 
view.” This aim he pursues steadfastly through twenty fasci- 
nating chapters that will prove of great interest, not merely to 
technical students but also to intelligent laymen. To charge the 
author, therefore, with a defective philosophy of religion, would 
appear to be a somewhat gratuitous indictment. 

But in his final chapter on The Place and Value of Mysticism, 
the author, in spite of his disclaimer, inclines (to put it mildly) 
towards a philosophy of religion, which, to the reviewer, seems 
inadequate. Even here, be it noted, Professor Pratt is far less 
dogmatic than some of his confreres.' He takes his course midway 
between crass supernaturalism and absolute naturalism. He 
maintains that “education and suggestion constitute a partial, but 
only a partial, explanation of the mystic consciousness. For a 
full and complete explanation we must go deeper than this.” But 
by “going deeper” he merely means that, in time, psychology will 
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give us the full explanation of the religious consciousness. And 
here we dissent. Delve it ever so deep into our emotional and 
volitional nature, into the fringe region and into the subliminal 
realms of our consciousness, psychology will never find a full ex. 
planation of the religious consciousness. That is the sovereign 
prerogative of faith. 

The aim of Professor Tracy in The Psychology of Adolescence 
is “to obtain as intimate an acquaintance as possible with the aver- 
age youth and maiden, and to pass on to the busy teacher the 
knowledge so gained.” The volume is one of a series of books 
designed to serve as manuals for teachers in the field of moral and 
religious education. A carefully selected bibliography is added 
to the fourteen chapters of this work, which contains as fine and 
clear an analysis of adolescent life, in all its phases, as may be 
found anywhere. Parents and teachers may well be congratulated 
if they approach their difficult task of imparting religious educa- 
tion and moral training to adolescents in the light that glows in 
this book. It will ease their burden and crown their endeavor 
with success. « 

THEODORE F, HERMAN. 


Wat AND WHERE IS Gop? By Richard La Rue Swain, Ph.D. The Mae- 
ey Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. Pages 255. Price, 
The sub-title of this volume is “A Human Answer to the Deep 

Religious Cry of the Modern Soul.” That is a fine description of 
its varied contents. The book gives the most human, and, there- 
fore, the most satisfactory, answer to that unceasing cry. It speaks 
the vernacular of the gospels rather than the strange tongue 
of theology. It prefers the flash of homely illustration to the 
flickering torch of labored argument. Proceeding from life, it 
quickens a living faith in a real God. 

The book is heartily recommended to all who have never found 
God, and to those who have lost Him in the labyrinth of human 
speculation. Possibly, the reader of this volume will be delight- 
fully surprised at the end of his perusal by the amount of “ theol- 
ogy ” he has unwittingly, perchance, assimilated. For, in truth, 
the book is saturated and drenched from cover to cover with the 
knowledge of God. And the quality of this theology will delight 
the reader even more than its quantity. It will be Christlike in 
its humanness. It will satisfy every demand that mind, heart 
and will may make. It will not solve every metaphysical puzzle 
about God and his relation to the universe. But it will serve both 
as a solid intellectual basis for a philosophy of life, and as the 
foundation of a strong personal religion. 

THEO. F, HERMAN. 
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Tue PROBLEM or OnRISTIAN Unity. By various writers. The Mac- 
ao Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. Pages 121. Price, 
ux CaLL To Uniry. By William T, Manning, Rector of Trinity Church, 
New York. The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Pages 162. Price, $2.00: 

These two volumes are interesting, as signs of our time, and 
important, likewise, as contributions to the literature on Christian 
Unity. The hobby of the few has become the heart-cry of the 
many. The Problem of Christian Unity contains seven addresses 
that were spoken under the auspices of the Christian Unity Foun- 
dation. The table of contents whets the reader’s appetite. It 
presents the names of S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop T. J. Garland, 
A. C. McGiffert, Bishop W. F. McDowell, Robert E. Speer, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, and Bishop Ethelbert: Talbot. This interdenomi- 
national group of eminent men represents the laity, the clergy, 
and the theological seminaries. They discuss the problem of 
Christian unity sympathetically, but at the same time most judi- 
ciously. Helps and hindrances, the historic causes of disunion and 
the outstanding instances of reunion, a survey of present efforts 
to bring about organic union and suggestions for immediate steps 
—all this, and more besides, one may find in this very suggestive 
volume. It is a valuable aid for all men who want to think 
through the problem historically and work it out practically. 

The Call to Unity, by Dr. William T. Manning, consists of the 
Bedell lectures for 1919, delivered at Kenyon College. In four 
chapters the book discusses The Call to Unity, The Present Out- 
look for Unity, The Approach to Unity, The Call to the Anglican 
Communion. In an Appendix one finds a very convenient reprint 
of a number of important actions and plans bearing on Church 
Union; among them The Concordat (proposals for an approach 
towards unity prepared by members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and of the Congregational Church in the United States) ; 
Plan of Union adopted by the American Council on Organic 
Union of Churches of Christ, Philadelphia, 1920; and The Lam- 
beth Declaration on the Reunion of Christendon, An Appeal to 
all Christian People. 

This book is in full accord with the remarkable Declaration on 
Reunion issued by the bishops of the Anglican Church at the recent 
meeting of the Lambeth Conference. Though written before this 
meeting was held, it breathes the fine spirit of that notable gather- 
ing, and voices its noble sentiments. The book, thus, is a fine 
treatise on the principles of the Lambeth Declaration. It shares 
its Anglican postulates, and its evangelical purpose. It is no 
more liberal in its position on the episcopate, and no less liberal 
in its prayer for Christian Unity. This is its great commenda- 
tion, but it also marks its limitations. 
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One hesitates to criticize a book so nobly conceived and executed, 
Its spirit and aim disarm criticism and challenge admiration, 
One recognizes here that unity of spirit for which Christ prayed. 
Yet admiration dare not blind one to the fact that the fulfillment 
of Christ’s prayer demands an appreciation of the essence of 
Christianity as life, which, it would seem, the Anglican Church is 
not ready to accept. Church Union may be achieved by gracious, 
liberal men, like Dr. Manning, meeting in conferences and adopt- 
ing concordats and compromises. And, it may be, that the goal 
of Christian Unity will be reached only by such halting and hesi- 
tant steps. But the Call to Unity will be answered finally and 
permanently only when all Christendom realizes that Christianity 
is a life, and that al} of its forms, including the historic episco- 
pate, derive their authority from men, and not, directly, from God. 

THEODORE F, HERMAN. 





TO THE READERS 


This issue of THe Rerormep Cuurcy Review was unavoid- 
ably delayed by a strike of the compositors in the printing 


office. 
Tue Eprrors. 
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